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VERY HARD CASH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
— > 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Tue tenacity of a private lunatic asylum is 
unique. A little push behind your back and you 
slide into one ; but to get out again is to scale a 
precipice with crumbling sides. Alfred, luckier 
than many, had twice nearly escaped: yet now 
he was tighter in than ever. His father at first 
meant to give him but a year or two of it, and 
let him out on terms, his spirit broken, and Julia 
married. But his sister’s death was fatal to him. 
By Mrs. Hardie’s settlement the portion of any 
child of hers dying a minor, or intestate and 
childless, was to go to the other children; so 
now the prisoner had inherited his sister’s ten 
thousand pounds, and a good slice of his bereaved 
enemy’s and father’s income. But this doubled 
his father’s bitterness,—that he, the unloved one, 
should be enriched by the death of the adored 
one !—and also tempted his cupidity : and unfor- 
tunately shallow legislation conspired with 
that temptation. For, when an Englishman, 
sane or insane, is once pushed behind his 
back into a madhouse, those relatives who have 
hidden him from the public eye, i. from 
the eye of justice, can grab hold of his money 
behind his back, as they certified away his wits 
behind his back, and can administer it in the 
dark, and embezzle it, chanting “ But for us the 
‘dear deranged’ would waste it.” Nor do the 
monstrous enactments, which confer this uncon- 
stitutional power on subjects, and shield its ex- 
ercise from the light and safeguard of Publicity, 
affix any penalty to the abuse of that power, if 
by one chance in a thousand detected. In Lunacy 
Law extremes of intellect meet; the British 
senator plays at Satan ; and tempts human frailty 
and cupidity beyond what they are able to bear. 

So behold a son at twenty-one years of age 
devoted by a father to imprisonment for life. 
But stop a minute; the mad statutes, which 
by the threefold temptation of Facility, Ob- 
security, and Impunity, ensure the occasional 
incarceration and frequent detention of sane but 
moneyed men, do provide, though feebly, for 
their bare liberation, provided they don’t yield 
to the genius loci, and the natural effect of con- 
finement plus anguish, by going mad, or dying. 





The Commissioners of Lunacy had power to 
liberate Alfred in spite of his relations. And 
that power, you know, he had soberly but ear- 
nestly implored them to exercise. 

After a delay that seemed as strange to him 
as postponing a hand to a drowning man, he re- 
ceived-an official letter from Whitehall. With 
bounding heart he broke the seal, and devoured 
the contents. They ran thus: 


“Sir,—By order of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy I am directed to inform you that they are 
in the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, 
which will be laid before the Board at their next 
meeting. 

“Tam, &c.” 


Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small 
advance he had made. However, it was a great 
point to learn that his letters were allowed to go 
to the Commissioners at all, and woulil be at- 
tended to by degrees. 

He waited and waited, and struggled hard 
to possess his soul in patience; at times his 
brain throbbed and his blood boiled, and he 
longed to kill the remorseless, kindless mon- 
sters who robbed him of his liberty, his rights 
as a man, and his Julia: but he knew this 
would not do; that what they wanted was to 
gnaw his reason away, and then who could 
disprove that he had always been mad? Now 
he felt that brooding on his wrong would in- 
furiate him; so he clenched his teeth, and vowed 
a solemn vow that nothing should drive him 
mad, By advice of a patient he wrote again to 
the Commissioners begging for a Special Commis- 
sion to inquire into his case; and, this done, with 
rare stoicism, self-defence, and wisdom in one so 
young, he actually sat down to read hard for his 
first class. Now, to do this, he wanted the Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle, certain Dia- 
logues of Plato, the Comedies of Aristophanes, 
the first class Historians, Demosthenes, Lucre- 
tius, a Greek Testament, Wheeler’s Analysis, 
Prideaux, Horne, and several books of reference 
sacred and profane. But he could not get these 
books without Dr. Wycherley, and unfortunately 
he had cut that worthy dead in his own asylum. 

“The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood 
pudding and humble pie. He gulped these deli- 
cacies as he might; and Dr. Wycherley showed 
excellent qualities; he entered into his maniac’s 
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studies with singular alacrity, supplied him with 
several classics from his own shelves, and bor- 
rowed the rest at the London Library. Nor 
did his zeal stop there : he offered to read an 
hour a day with him, and owned it would 
afford him the keenest gratification to turn out 
an Oxford first classman from his asylum. This 
remark puzzled Alfred, and set him thinking; it 
bore a subtle family resemblance to the obser- 
vations he heard every day from the patients ; it 
was so one-eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the doctor’s pet maniac. 
They were often closeted together in high dis- 
course, and indeed discussed Psychology, Meta- 
physics, and Moral Philosophy with indefatigable 
zest, long after common sense would have packed 
them both off to bed, the donkeys. In fact, they 
got so thick that Alfred thought it only fair to 
say one day, “ Mind, doctor, all these pleasant 
fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly will 
not prevent my indicting you for a conspiracy as 
soon as I get out: it will rob the retribution of 
half its relish though.” 

“Ah, my dear young friend and fellow- 
student,” said the doctor blandly, “let us not 
sacrifice the delights of our profitable occupation 
of imbibing the sweets of intellectual intercourse 
to vague speculations as to our future destiny. 
During the course of a long and not, I trust, 
altogether unprofitable, career, it has not unfre- 
quently been my lot to find myself on the verge of 
being indicted, sued, assassinated, hung. Yet here 
I sit, as yet unimmolated on the altar of phrenetic 
vengeance. This is ascribable to the fact that 
my friends and pupils always adopt a more 
favourable opinion of me long before I part with 
them; and ere many days (and this I divine by 
infallible indicia), your cure will commence in 
earnest; and, in proportion as you progress to 
perfect restoration of the powers of judgment, 
you will grow in suspicion of the fact of being 
under a delusion—or rather I should say a very 
slight perversion and perturbation of the forces 
of your admirable intellect—and a proper sub- 
ject for temporary seclusion. Indeed this con- 
sciousness of insanity is the one diagnostic of 
sanity that never deceives me: and, on the other 
hand, an obstinate persistence in the hypothesis 
of perfect rationality demonstrates the fact that 
insanity yet lingers in the convolutions and 
recesses of the brain, and that it would not be 
humane as yet to cast the patient on a world, in 
which he would inevitably be taken some un- 
generous advantage of.” 

Alfred ventured to inquire whether this was 
not rather paradoxical, , 

“Certainly,” said the ready doctor; “and 
paradoxicality is an indicial characteristic of 
truth in all matters beyond the comprehension 
of the vulgar.” 

“That sounds rational,” said the maniac, very 
drily. 

One afternoon, grinding hard for his degree, 
he was invited down stairs to see two visitors. 





At that word he found out how prison tries 


the nerves. He trembled with hope, and fear. 
It was but for a moment: he bathed his face and 


hands to compose himself; made his toilet care- || 


fully, and went into the drawing-room, all on his 
guard. There he found Dr. Wycherley and two 
gentlemen; one was an ex-physician, the other 
an ex-barrister, who had consented to resign fee- 
lessness and brieflessness for a snug 1500/. a year 
at Whitehall. After a momentary greeting they 
continued the conversation with Dr. Wycherley, 
and scarcely noticed Alfred. They were there 
pro forma; a plausibie lunatic had pestered the 
Board, and extorted a visit of ceremony. Alfred’s 
blood boiled, but he knew it must not boil over. 
He contrived to throw a short, pertinent remark 
in every now and then. This, being done politely, 
told, and at last Dr. Eskell, Commissioner of 
Lunacy, smiled and turned to him. “ Allow me 
to put a few questions to you.” 

“The more the better, sir,” said Alfred. 

Dr. Eskell then asked him to describe mi- 
nutely, and in order, all he had done since 
seven o’clock that day. And he did it. Ex- 
amined him in the multiplication table. And he 
did it. And, while he was applying these old- 
fashioned tests, Wycherley’s face wore an expres- 
sion of pity, that was truly comical. Now this 
Dr. Eskell had an itch for the classics : so he went 
on to say, “ You have been a scholar, I hear.” 

“T am not old enough to be a scholar, sir,” 
said Alfred; “ but I am a student.” 

* Well, well; now can you tell me what follows 
this line ? 


Jusque datum sceleri canimus pepulumque potentem.” 


“Why, not at the moment.” 

“Oh, surely you can,” said Dr. Eskell, ironi- 
cally. “It is in a tolerably well-known passage. 
Come, try.” 

“Well, P'iléry,” said Alfred, sneering secretly. 
“Let me see: 

Mum—mum—mum—populumque potentem, 
In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra.” 


“Quite right; now go on, if you can.” 

Alfred, who was playing with his examiner all 
this time, pretended to cudgel his brains, then 
went on, and warmed involuntarily with the lines : 
“ Cognatasque acies et rupto foedere regni 
Certatum totis concussi viribus orbis 
In commune nefas ; infestis que obvia signis 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis.” 

“He seems to have a good memory,” said the 
examiner, rather taken aback. 

“Qh, that is nothing for him,” observed Wy- 
cherley ; 

‘“* He has Horace all by heart; you’d wonder: 
And mouths out Homer’s Greek like thunder.” 

The great faculty of Memory thus tested, 
Dr. Eskell proceeded to a greater; Judgment. 
“Spirited lines those, sir.” 

“Yes, sir; but surely rather tumid. ‘The 
whole forces of the shaken globe? But little 
poets love big words.” 

“IT see; you agree with Horace, that so great 
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a work as an epic poem should open modestly, 
with an invocation.” , 

“No, sir,” said Alfred. “1 think that rather 
an arbitrary and peevish canon of friend Horace. 
The Eneid, you know, begins just as he says an 
Epic ought not to begin; and the Mneid is the 
greatest Latin Epic. In the next place, the use 
of Modesty is to keep a man from writing an 
Epic Poem at all; but, if he will have that impu- 
dence, why then he had better have the courage 
to plunge into the Castalian stream, like Virgil 
and Lucan, not crawl in funking and holding on 
by the Muse’s apron-string. But—excuse me— 
quorsum hee tam putida tendunt ? what have the 
Latin poets to do with this modern’s Sanity or 
Insanity ?” 

Mr. Abbott snorted contemptuously in support 
of the query. But Dr. Eskell smiled, and said: 
“Continue to answer me as intelligently, and 
you may find it has a great deal to do with it.” 

Alfred took this hint, and said artfully, “ Mine 
was a thoughtless remark; of course a gentle- 
man of your experience can test the mind on any 
subject however trivial.” He added, piteously, 
“ Still, if you would but leave the poets, who are 
all half crazy themselves, and examine me in the 
philosophers, of Antiquity, surely it would be a 
higher criterion.” 

Dr. Wycherley explained in a patronising 
whisper, “He labours under an abnormal con- 
tempt for poetry, dating from his attack. Previ- 
ously to that he actually obtained a prize poem 
himself.” 

“Well, doctor; and after that am I wrong to 
despise poetry ?” 

They might have comprehended this on paper, 
but spoken it was too keen for them all three. 
The visitors stared. Dr. Wycherley came to their 
aid: “ You might examine my young friend for 
hours, and not detect the one crevice in the 
brilliancy of his intellectual armour.” 

The maniac made a face as of one that drinketh 
verjuice suddenly. “For pity’s sake, doctor, 
don’t be so inaccurate: say a spot on the bril- 
liancy, or a crevice in the armour; but not a 
crevice in the brilliancy. My good friend here, 
gentlemen, deals in conjectural certificates and 
broken metaphors. He dislocates more tropes, 
to my sorrow, than even his friend Shakespeare, 
whom he thinks a greater philosopher than Aris- 
totle, and who calls the murder of an individual 
sleeper the murder of sleep, confounding the 
concrete with the abstract, and then talks of 
taking arms against a sea of troubles; query, a 
cork jacket and a flask of brandy.” 

“Well, Mr. Hardie,” said Dr. Eskell, rather 
feebly, “let me tell you those passages which so 
shock your peculiar notions, are among the most 
applauded.” 

* Very likely, sir,” retorted the maniac, whose 
logic was up; “ but-applauded only in a nation 
where the floods clap their hands every Sunday 
morning, and we all pray for peace, giving as our 
exquisite reason that we have got the God of 
hosts on our side in war.” 





Mr. Abbott, the other commissioner, had en- 
dured all this chat with an air of weary indiffe- 
rence. He now said to Dr. Wycherley, “I wish 
to put you a question or two in private.” 

Alfred was horribly frightened : this was the 
very dodge that had ruined him at Silverton 
House. “Oh no, gentlemen,” he cried, implor- 
ingly. “ Let me have fair play. You have given 
me no secret audience; then why give my ac- 
cuser one? I am charged with a single delusion: 
for merey’s sake go to the point at once, and ex. 
amine me on that head.” 

__ “Now you talk sense,” said Mr. Abbott ; as 
if the previous topics had been chosen by Alfred. 

“But that will excite him,” objected Dr. 
Eskell : “it always does excite them.” 

“Tt excites the insane, but not the sane,” said 
Alfred. “So there is another test; you will 
observe whether it excites me.” Then, before 
they could interrupt him, he glided on: “The 
supposed hallucination is this: I strongly sus- 
pect my father, a bankrupt—and therefore dis- 
honest—banker, of having somehow misappro- 
priated a sum of fourteen thousand pounds, which 
sum is known to have been brought from India 
by one Captain Dodd, and has disappeared.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Abbott. “Who 
knows it, besides you ?” 

“The whole family of the Dodds. They will 
show you his letter from India, announcing his 
return with the money.” 

* Where do they live?” 

* Albion Villa, Barkington.”’ 

Mr. Abbott noted the address in his book, and 
Alfred, mightily cheered and encouraged by this 
sensible act, went on to describe the various indi- 
cations, which, insufficient singly, had by their 
united force driven him to his conclusion. When 
he described David’s appearance and words on 
his father’s lawn at night, Wycherley interrupted 
him quietly: “Are you quite sure this was not a 
vision, a phantom of the mind heated by your 
agitation, and your suspicions >” 

Dr. Eskell nodded assent, knowing nothing 
about the matter. 

“ Pray, doctor, was I the only person who saw 
this vision?” inquired Alfred, slily. 

“T conclude so,” said Wycherley, with an 
admirable smile. 

“ But why do you conclude so? because you 
are one of those who reason in a circle of assump- 
tions. Now it happens that Captain Dodd was 
seen and felt on that occasion by three persons 
besides myself.” 

“ Name them,” said Mr. Abbott, sharply. 

* A policeman called Reynolds, another police- 
man, whose name I don’t know, and Miss Julia 
Dodd. The policemen helped me lift Captain 
Dodd off the grass, sir; Julia met us close by, 
and we four carried Dr. Wycherley’s phantom 
home together to Albion Villa.” 

Mr. Abbott noted down all the names, and 
then turned to Dr. Wycherley. “ What do you 
say to that ?” 

*T say it is a very important statement,” said 
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the doctor, blandly; “and that I am sure my 
young friend would not advance it unless he was 
firmly persuaded of its reality.” 

“Much obliged, doctor; and you would not 
contradict me so rashly in a matter I know all 
about and you know nothing about, if it was not 
your fixed habit to found facts on theories instead 
of theories on facts.” 

“There, that is enough,” said Mr. Abbott. “I 
have brought you both to an issue at last. I shall 
send to Barkington, and examine the policemen 
and the Dodds.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Alfred with emo- 
tion. “If youonce apply genuine tests like that 
to my case, I shall not be long in prison.” 

“Prison ?” said Wycherley, reproachfully. 

“Have you any complaint, then, to make of 
your treatment here ?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 

“No, no, sir,” said Alfred warmly. “ Dr. 
Wycherley is the very soul of humanity. Here 
are no tortures, no handcuffs or leg-locks, no 
brutality, no insects that murder Sleep—without 
offence to Logic. In my last asylum the at- 
tendants inflicted violence, here they are only 
allowed to endure it. And, gentlemen, I must 
tell you a noble trait in my enemy there. Nothing 
can make him angry with madmen; their lies, 
their groundless and narrow suspicions of him, 
their deplorable ingratitude to him, of which I 
see examples every day that rile me on his ac- 
count; all these things seem to glide off him, 
baffled by the infinite kindness of his heart, and 
the incomparable sweetness of his temper; and 
he returns the duffers good for evil with scarcely 
an effort.” 

At this unexpected tribute the water stood in 
the doctor’s eyes. It was no more than the truth ; 
but this was the first man he had met intelligent 
enough to see his good qualities clearly and ex- 
press them eloquently. 

“ Tn short,” continued Alfred, “to be happy in 
his house all a man wants is to be insane. But, 
as I am not insane, I am miserable: no convict, 
no galley slave is so wretched as I am, gentle- 
men. And what is my crime?” 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Eskell kindly, “I 
think it likely you will not be very long in 
confinement.” They then civilly dismissed him ; 
and on his departure asked Dr. Wycherley his 
candid opinion. Dr. Wycherley said he was now 
nearly cured; his ability to discuss his delusion 
without excitement was of itself a proof of that. 
But in another month he would be better still. 
The doctor concluded his remarks thus: 

“However, gentlemen, you have heard him: 
now judge for yourselves whether anybody can 
be as clever as he is, without the presence of more 
or less abnormal excitement of the organs of in- 
telligence.” 

It was a bright day for Alfred: he saw he had 
made an excellent impression on the Commis- 
sioners, and, as luck does not always come single, 
after many vain attempts to get a letter posted 
to Julia, he found this very afternoon a nurse 
was going away next day. He offered her a 





guinea, and she agreed to post a letter. Oh the 
happiness it was to the poor prisoner to write it, 
and unburden his heart and tell his wrongs. He 
kept his manhood for his enemies ; his tears fell 
on the paper he sent to his forlorn bride. He 
had no misgivings of her truth: he judged her 
by himself: gave her credit for anxiety, but not 
for doubt. He concluded a long, ardent, tender 
letter by begging her to come and see him, and, 
if refused admission, to publish his case in the 
newspapers, and employ a lawyer to proceed 
against all the parties concerned in his detention. 
Day after day he waited for an answer to his 
letter; none came. Then he began to be sore 
perplexed, and torn with agonising doubts. 
What if her mind was poisoned too! What if 
she thought him mad! What if some misfortune 
had befallen her! What if she had believed him 
dead, and her heart had broken! Hitherto he 
had seen his own trouble chiefly: but now he 
began to think day and night on hers; and 
though he ground on for his degree not to waste 
time, and not to be driven mad, yet it was almost 
superhuman labour; sighs issued from his labour- 
ing breast while his hard, indomitable brain la- 
boured away, all uphill, at Aristotle’s Divisions 
and Definitions. 

On the seventh day, the earliest the mad 
statute allowed, the two Commissioners returned, 
and this time Mr. Abbott took the lead, and told 
him that the policeman Reynolds had left the 
force, and the Dodds had left the town, and were 
in London, but their address not known. 

At this, Alfred was much agitated. 
alive, and perhaps near him. 

“T have heard a good deal of your story,” said 
Mr. Abbott, “and coupling it with what we have 
seen of you, we think your relatives have treated 
you, and a young lady of whom everybody speaks 
with respect-——” 

“God bless you for saying that! God bless 
you!” 

“—treated you both, I say, with needless se- 
verity.” 

Dr. Eskell then told him the result of the 
Special Commission, now closed. “I believe you 
to be cured,” said he; “and Mr. Abbott has 
some doubts whether you were ever positively 
insane. We shall lay your case before the Board 
at once, and the Board will write to the party 
who signed the order, and propose to him to dis- 
charge you at once.” 

At this magnificent project Alfred’s counte- 
nance fell, and he stared with astonishment. 
“What! have you not the power to do me 
justice, without soliciting Injustice to help you?” 

“The Board has the power,” said Dr. Eskell ; 
“but for many reasons they exercise it with pru- 
dence and reserve. Besides, it is only fair to 
those who have signed the order, to give them the 
graceful office of liberating the patient : it paves 
the way to reconciliation.” 

Alfred sighed. The Commissioners, to keep up 
his heart, promised to send him copies of their 
correspondence with the person who had signed 
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the order. “Then,” said Mr. Abbott kindly, 
“you will see your case is not being neglected.’ 

The following précis, though imperfect, will 
give some idea of the correspondence : 

1. The Board wrote to Thomas Hardie, letting 
him know the result of the Special Commission, 
and requesting him to discharge his nephew. 

Thomas quaked. Richard smiled, and advised 
Thomas to take no notice. By this a week was 
gained to Injustice, and lost to Justice. 

2. The Board pointed out Thomas Hardie’s 
inadvertence in not answering No.1; enclosed 
copy of it, and pressed for a reply. 

Thomas quaked, Richard smiled. 

3. Thomas Hardie to the Board. From what 
he had heard, it would be premature to discharge 
Alfred. Should prefer to wait a month or two. 

4, Alfred to Board warning them against this 
proposal. To postpone justice was to refuse 
justice, certainly for a time, probably for ever. 

5. The Board to Thomas Hardie, suggesting 
that if not released immediately he ought to have 
a trial—i.e. be allowed to go into the world with 
a keeper. 

6. Alfred to the Board begging that Dr. 
Sampson, an honest independent physician, might 
be allowed to visit him and report to them. 

7. The Board to Alfred declining this for the 
present as unadvisable, they being in corre- 
spondence with the person who had signed the 
order—with a view to his liberation. 

8. T. Hardie to the Board shuffling, and re- 
questing time to make further inquiries. 

9. The Board suggesting there should be some 
reasonable limit to delay. 

10. T. Hardie asking for a month to see about it. 

11. The Board suggesting a week. 

12. Alfred Hardie asking permission to be 
visited by a solicitor with a view to protection 
of his liberty and property. 

13. The Board declining this, pending their cor- 
respondence with other parties; but asking him 
for the names and addresses of aff his trustees. 

14. Thomas Hardie informing the Board he 
had now learned Alfred had threatened to kill 
his father as soon as ever he should get out, and 
leaving the Board to discharge him on their own 
responsibility if they chose after this warning: 
but declining peremptorily to do so himself, 

15, 16, 17. The Board, by advice of Mr. 
Abbott, to Alfred’s trustees, warning them 
against any alienation of Alfred’s money, under 
the notion that he was legally a lunatic ; and say- 
ing that a public Inquiry appeared inevitable, 
owing to Mr. T. Hardie’s unwillingness to enter 
into their views. 

18. To Alfred, inquiring whether he wished to 
encounter the expense of Chancery proceedings 
to establish his sanity ? 

19. Alfred to the Board, imploring them to use 
their powers and discharge him without further 
delay, and assuring them he meditated no violence 
on his liberation, but should proceed against all 
parties under legal advice. 

20. The Board to T. Hardie, warning him that 





he must in future pay Alfred’s maintenance in 


” | Asylum out of his own pocket, and pressing him 


either to discharge the young man, or else to 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for a Commission 
de Lunatico Inquirendo, and enclosing copy of 
a letter from Wycherley saying the patient was 
harmless. 

21. T. Hardie respectfully declining to do 
either, but reminding the Commissioners that 
the matter could be thrown into Chancery with- 
out his consent, only the expense, which would 
be tremendous, would fall on the lunatic’s estate ; 
which might hereafter be regretted by the party 
himself, He concluded by promising to come to 
town and visit Alfred with his family physician, 
and write further in a week. 

Having thus thrown dust in the eyes of the 
Board, Thomas Hardie and Richard consulted 
with a notoriously unscrupulous madhouse 
keeper in the suburbs of London, and effected a 
masterstroke ; whereof anon. 

The correspondence had already occupied three 
months, and kept Alfred in a fever of the mind ; 
of all the maddening things with which he had 
been harassed by the pretended curers of In- 
sanity, this tried him hardest. To see a dozen 
honest gentlemen wishing to do justice, able 
to do justice by one manly stroke of the pen, 
yet forego their vantage-ground, and descend to 
coax an able rogue to do their duty and undo his 
own interest and rascality! To see a strong 
cause turned into a weak one by the timidity of 
champions clad by law in complete steel; and a 
rotten cause, against which Law and Power, as 
well as Truth, Justice, and Common Sense, had 
now declared, turned into a strong one by the 
pluck and cunning of his one unarmed enemy ! 
The ancients feigned that the ingenious gods 
tortured Tantalus in hell by ever-present thirst, 
and water flowing to just the outside of his lips. 
A Briton can thirst for liberty as hard as Tan- 
talus or hunted deer can thirst for cooling springs: 
and this soul-gnawing correspondence brought 
liberty, and citizenhood, and love, and happiness, 
to the lips of Alfred’s burning, pining, aching 
heart, again, and again, and again; then carried 
them away from him in mockery. Oh the sick- 
ening anguish of Hope deferred, and deferred : 


The Hell it is in suing long to bide. 


But indeed his hopes began to sicken for good 
when he found that the Board would not allow 
any honest independent physician to visit him, 
or any solicitor to see him. At first, indeed, 
they refused it because Mr. Thomas Hardie was 
going to let him out : but when T. Hardie would 
not move at their request, then, on a fresh appli- 
cation, they refused it, giving as their reason that 
they had already refused it. Yet in so keen a 
battle he would not throw away a chance: so he 
determined to win Dr. Wycherley altogether by 
hook or by crook, and get a certificate of sanity 
from him. Now a single white lie, he knew, would 
do the trick. He had only to say that Hamlet was 
mad, And “ Hamlet was mad” is easily said. 
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Dr. Wycherley, you see, was a collector of mad 
people, and collectors are always amateurs, and 
very seldom connoisseurs. His turn of mind co- 
operating with his interests, led him to put down 
any man a lunatic, whose intellect was manifestly 
superior to his own. Alfred Hardie, and one or 
two more contemporaries, had suffered by this 
humour of the good doctor’s. Nor did the dead 
escape him entirely. Pascal, according to 
Wycherley, was a madman with an illusion about 
@ precipice; John Howard a moral lunatic in 
whom the affections were reversed ; Saul a moping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms and nocturnal 
visions ; Paul an incoherent lunatic, who in his 
writings flies off at a tangent, and who admits 
having once been the victim of a photopsic illu- 
sion in broad daylight; Nebuchadnezzar was a 
lycanthropical lunatic ; Joan of Arc a theomaniac; 
Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell were melan- 
choly maniacs; Napoleon was an ambitious 
maniac, in whom the sense of impossibility 
became gradually extinguished by visceral and 
cerebral derangement; Porson an oinomaniac; 
Luther a phrenetic patient of the old demoniac 
breed, alluded to by Shakespeare: 


One sees more devils than vast Hell can hold. 
That is the madman. 


But without any disrespect to any of these 
gentlemen, he assigned the golden crown of In- 
sanity to Hamlet. To be sure this character 
tells his friends in the play he shall feiga in- 
sanity, and swears them not to reveal the reason. 
And after this hint to his friends and the audience 
(it is notorious he was not written for readers) 
he keeps his word, and does it as cleverly as if 
his name was David or Brutus instead of Hamlet ; 
indeed, like Edgar, he rather overdoes it, and so 
puzzles his enemies in the play, and certain 
German criticasters aud English mad doctors in 
the closet, and does not puzzle his bosom friend 
in the play one bit, nor the pit for whom he was 
created. Add to this his sensibility, and his 
kindness to others, and his eloquent grief at the 
heartrending situation, which his father’s and 
mother’s son was placed in and had brains to 
realise, though his psychological critics, it seems, 
have not; and add to all that the prodigious 
extent of his mind, his keen observation, his deep 
reflection, his brilliant fancy united for once in a 
way with the great Academic, or judicial, intel- 
lect, that looks down and sees all the sides of 
everything—.nd what can this rare intellectual 
compound be? Wycherley decided the question. 
Hamlet was too much greater in the world of 
mind than 8. T. Coleridge and his German critic- 
asters, too much higher, deeper, and broader than 
Esquirol, Pinel, Sauze, Haslam, Munro, Pagan, 
Wigan, Prichard, Romberg, Wycherley, and such 
small deer, to be anything but a madman. 

Now, in their midnight discussions, Dr. Wy- 
cherley more than once alluded to the insanity of 
Hamlet; and offered proofs. But Alfred de- 
clined the subject as too puerile. “A man must 
exist before he can be insane,” said the Oxonian 





philosopher, severe in youthful gravity. But, 
when he found that Dr. Wycherley, had he lived 
in Denmark at the time, would have conferred 
cannily with Hamlet’s uncle, removed that worthy 
relative’s disbelief in Hamlet’s insanity, and 
signed the young gentleman away behind his 
back into a lunatic asylum, Alfred began to sym- 
pathise with this posthumous victim of Psycho- 
logical Science. “I believe the bloke was no 
madder than I am,” said he. He got the play, 
studied it afresh, compared the fiction with 
the legend, compared Hamlet humbugging his 
enemies and their tool, Ophelia, with Hamlet 
opening his real mind to himself or his Horatio 
the very next moment; contrasted the real mad- 
ness the author has portrayed in the plays of 
Hamlet and Lear by the side of these extrava- 
gant imitations, to save, if possible, even dunces, 
and dreamers, and criticasters from being taken 
in by the latter; and at their next séance pitched 
into the doctor’s pet chimera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, and the author’s lines, 
knocked it to atoms double quick. 

Now, in their midnight discussions Dr. Wy- 
cherley had always handled the question of 
Alfred Hardie’s Sanity or Insanity with a philo- 
sophical coolness the young man admired, and 
found it hard to emulate; but this philosophic 
calmness deserted him the moment Hamlet’s in- 
sanity was disputed, and the harder he was 
pressed, the redder, the angrier, the louder, the 
more confused the Psychological physician be- 
came; and presently he got furious, and burst 
out of the anti-spasmodic or round-about style, 
and called Alfred a d—d ungrateful, insolent 
puppy, and went stamping about the room; and, 
finally, to the young man’s horror, fell down in a 
fit of an epileptic character, grinding his teeth 
and foaming at the mouth. 

Alfred was filled with regret, and, though 
alarmed, had the presence of mind not to call for 
assistance. The fit was a very mild one in reality, 
though horrible to look at. The doctor came to, 
and asked feebly for wine. Alfred got it him, and 
the doctor, with a mixture of cunning and alarm 
in his eye, said he had fainted away, or nearly, 
Alfred assented coaxingly, and looked sheepish. 
After this he took care never to libel Hamlet’s 
intellect again by denying his insanity; for he 
was now convinced of what he had long half sus- 
pected, that the doctor had a bee in his own 
bonnet ; and Alfred had studied true insanity all 
this time, and knew how inhumane it is to oppose 
a monomaniac’s foible; it only infuriates and 
worries him. No power can convince him. 


But now he resolved to play on the doctor’s 
foible. It went against his conscience; but the 
temptation was sostrong. He came to him with 
a hang-dog air: 

“Doctor,” said he, “Ihave been thinking over 
your arguments, and I capitulate. If Hamlet 
ever existed, he was as mad as a March hare.” 
And he blushed at this his first quibble. 

Dr. Wycherley beamed with satisfaction, 
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“ My young friend, this gives me sincere plea- 
sure; not on my account, but on your own. 
There goes one of your illusions then. Now tell 
me—the 14,000/.! Have you calmly reconsidered 
that too ?” 

Alfred hung his head, and looked guiltier and 
guiltier. 

“Why,” said he, “that never amounted to 
anything more than a strong suspicion. It has 
long ceased to occupy my mind in excess. How- 
ever, should I ever be so fortunate as to recover 
my liberty, I have no objection to collect the 
evidence about it pro and con’, and then make you 
the judge instead of myself.” This he delivered 
with an admirable appearance of indifference. 

“Very well, sir,” said the doctor drily. “Then, 
now, I have a piece of good news for you.” 

“Oh, doctor, what is that ?” 

* Your cure is complete ; that is all! 
now a sane man, as sane as I am.” 

Alfred was a little disappointed at this piece of 
news; but recovering himself, asked him to cer- 
tify that, and let him send the certificate to the 
Board. Dr. Wycherley said he would, with 
pleasure. 

*T’'ll bring it to you when I make my round,” 
said he. 

Alfred retired triumphant, and went in at Plato 
with a good heart, 

In about an hour Dr. Wycherley paid him the 
promised visit. But what may not an hour bring 
forth? He came with mortification and regret 
in his face to tell Alfred that an order of transfer 
had been signed by the proper parties, and coun- 
tersigned by two Commissioners, and he was to 
go to Dr. Wolf’s asylum that day. 

Alfred groaned. “I knew my father would 
outwit my feeble friends somehow or other,” 
said he. ‘‘ What is his game? do you know?” 

“T suppose to obtain a delay; and meantime 
get you into an asylum where they will tell the 
Commissioners you are worse again, and perhaps 
do something to make their words good. Dr. 
Wolf, between ourselves, will say or do almost 
anything for money. And his asylum is conducted 
on the old system; though he pretends not.” 

“My dear friend,” said Alfred, “will you do 
me a favour ?” 

* How could i deny you anything at this sor- 


999 


You are 


“ Here is an advertisement I want inserted in 


| the Morning Advertiser.” 


“Oh, I can’t do that, I fear.” 
“ Look at it before you break my heart by re- 


| fusing me.” 


Dr. Wycherley looked at it, and said it was 


innocent, being unintelligible: and he would in- 


|| sert it himself. 


“Three insertions, dear doctor,” said Alfred. 


“Here is the money.” __ 
The doctor then told him sorrowfully he must 


| pack up his things. Dr. Wolf’s keepers were 


waiting for him. 


The moment of parting came. Then Alfred 


|| solemnly forgave Dr. Wycherley for signing 


s 





away his wits, and thanked him for all his kind- 
ness and humanity. “We shall never meet 
again, I fear,” said he; “I feel a weight of 
foreboding here about my heart I never felt 
before ; yet my trials have been many and great. 
I think the end is athand.” Dr. Wolf’s keepers 
received him, and their first act was to handeuff 
him. The cold steel struck into him deeper 
than his wrist, and reminded him of Silverton 
Grove; he could not suppress a shudder. The 
carriage rolled all through London with him. 
He saw the Parks with autumn’s brown and 
golden tints: he saw the people, some rich, some 
poor, but none of them prisoners. He saw a 
little girl all rags. “Oh, if I could be as ragged 
as you are,” he said, “ and free.” 

At last they reached Drayton House: a huge 
old mansion, fortified into a jail. His handcuffs 
were whipped off in the yard. He was ushered 
into a large, gloomy drawing-room. Dr. Wolf 
soon came to him, and they measured each other 
by the eye like two prize-fighters. Dr. Wolf’s 
eye fell under Alfred’s, and the latter felt he was 
capable of much foul play. He was one of the 
old bull-necked breed; and contained the bull- 
dog and the spaniel in his single nature. “I 
hope you will be comfortable here, sir,” said he, 
doggedly. 

“T will try, sir.” 

“The first class patients dine in half an hour.” 

“T will be ready, sir.” 

“Full dress in the evening; there are several 
ladies.” Alfred assented by a bow. Dr. Wolf 
rang a bell, and told a servant to show Mr. 
Hardie his room. 

He had just time to make his toilet when the 
bell rang for dinner. 

As he went down a nurse met him, held up 
something white to him as she came, lowered it 
quickly, and dropped it at his feet in passing. 

It was a billet-doux. 

It was twisted into a pretty shape, scented, 
and addressed to Mr. Hardie, in a delicate 
Italian hand, and in that pale ink which seems 
to reflect the charming timidity of the fair who 
use it. 

He wondered; carried it into a recess; then 
opened it and read it. 

It contained but this one line: 

Drink nothing but water at dinner.” 


These words in that delicate Italian hand sent 
a chill through Alfred. What on earth was all 
this? Was he to be poisoned? Was his life 
aimed at now instead of his reason? What was 
this mysterious drama prepared for him the very 
moment he set his foot in the place, perhaps 
before? A poisoner, andafriend! Both strangers. 
He went down to dinner: and contrived to ex- 
amine every lady and gentleman at the table. But 
they were ali strangers. Presently a servant 
filled his glass with beer; he looked and saw it 
was poured from a small jug holding only his 
portion. Alfred took his ring off his finger, and 
holding the glass up dropped his ring in. 
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“ What is that for?” inquired one or two. 

Oh, my ring has a peculiar virtue, it tells me 
what is good for me. Ah! what do I see? my 
ruby changes colour. Fetch me a clean glass. 
And he filled it with water from acaraffe. “ No,” 
sir, leave the beer. I'll analyse it in my room 
after dinner; I’m a chemist.” 

Dr. Wolf changed colour, and was ill at ease. 
Here was a bold and ugly customer. However, 
he said nothing, and felt sure his morphia could 
not be detected in beer by any decomposer but 
the stomach. Still he was rather mystified. 

In the evening Alfred came dressed into the 
drawing-room, and found several gentlemen and 
ladies there. One of the ladies seemed to attract 
the lion’s share of male homage. Her back was 
turned to Alfred; but it was a beautiful back, 
with great magnificent neck and shoulders, and 
a skin like satin; she was tall but rounded and 
symmetrical, had a massive but long and shapely 
white arm, and perfect hand : and masses of thick 
black hair sat on her grand white poll like a 
raven on a marble pillar. 

It was not easy to get near her; for the mad 
gentlemen were fawning on her all round; like 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers. 

However, Dr. Wolf, seeing Alfred standing 
alone, said, “‘Let me introduce you,” and took 
him round to her. The courtiers fell back a little. 
The lady turned her stately head, and her dark 
eyes ran lightly all over Alfred in a moment. 

He bowed, and blushed like a girl. She eurt- 
seyed composedly and without a symptom of re- 
cognition—deep water runs still—and Dr. Wolf 
introduced them ceremoniously. 

“Mr. Hardie—Mrs. Archbold.” 





DON’T KILL YOUR SERVANTS. 


T ovERHEARD, as I walked down a country 
lane, this pastoral dialogue between two shep- 
herds, who were not attired in Leghorn hats 
with cherry-coloured ribbons, and who did not 
wear plush breeches, silk stockings, and dancing- 
, pumps with yellow cheesecakes pinned over the 

toes : 

“A shillin’ apiece for twoads! He! he! 
ho! ho!” 

“And a penny apiece for frogs! He! he! 
haw !” 

“ Ain’t he a rum start 

And I said to them, “ Gentlemen, who is a 
rum start ?” 

at uoire |” , 

**] beg your pardon ?” 

- Whoat for, Skinny 

** Who is buying toads and frogs ?” 

** Squoire !” 

Bestowing upon each youth a penny, I re- 
quested that he would expend it upon schooling, 
and that neither of them would in future con- 
versation address as Skinny a gentleman who 
happened to be slim. I believe that twopence a 
week is the payment made for education by 
young individuals of this class, and that the in- 


~~ 





troduction of the half-time principle, of which I 
have heard something in the House of Commons, 
would, in fact, would—just so. 

It is very difficult for me to tell this bore of 
a story, but I dare say some fellow will make it 
right for me, and all that sort of thing. You 
see, the fact of the matter is, I don’t know. 
Robin isn’t a bad fellow in town, he certainly 
is very particular about his dinners ; but when 
I had gone a little further down the lane, I found 
a little girl with a creature, that she called a 
hedgepig, wrapped up in her pinafore, and 
ascertained from her that this too was for the 
squire, and that he gave sixpence apiece for 
hedgepigs. From this little pig-dealer I further 
ascertained that the squire was my brother 
Robin, at whose house in Turmutshire I was, 
for the first time in my life, going to spend a 
month, and she said that he was “ main fond 
o’ twoads.” Knowing too well that he was a 
good fellow with strong new-fangled notions, 
and that he had been to France, I very decidedly 
lost appetite. For he is just the sort of man 
who will not stop at frogs, when he has once 
convinced himself that frogs are eatable. 

I had come down to enjoy the country, of 
which I see very little. My man, Jenkinson, 
went down the day before, with boxes and all 
that sort of thing. I had nothing but time on 
my hands, and there I was, sauntering down 
the lane three hours before I was expected. 
There was a great noise being made overhead, 
by flocks of what I believed to be blackbirds, 
ogy information since received, know to be 
rooks. 


The day was warm, there was running 
water introduced by the side of the path, and 
some niceish little flowers had been set, with 


much skill, underneath the hedges. The whole 
effect of the lane was very good. It wanted 
breadth, and was in parts a little smudgy ; still, 
I do not hesitate to say that it was well put to- 
gether. Robin tells me that the effect all 
comes of itself; but I flatter myself that I 
know Beverley’s work when I see it, and if 
Squire Robin hasn’t had Beverley down to 
make the set scenes round about his place, he 
may have had Grieve or Fenton. In fact, he 
half confesses this; for, when I say that I expect 
to come upon his transformation scene some 
day, he tells me that if I want to see that, I 
must stop with him till Christmas. 

When I had passed the lodge gate, there was 
a twittering nom | singing of birds, that reminded 
me strongly of the garden scene in the Hugue- 
nots. Presently I diverged from the path, to 
look at a stone tower, built upon a sort of high 
loo-table, which was also made of stone. The 
tower was full of holes, and every hole was a 
bird’s-nest. Jenkinson, by the exercise of his 
own valuable instinct, had, by smell, sight, or a 
sixth sense proper to his calling, perceived me, 
though he was far away inside the house. I 
have since learnt that a snail has nearly the 
same sense of the ripening of an apricot. At 
the moment the lodge gate swung after me, he 
rose, I believe, from his beer in the kitchen, and 
made straight towards me, although shrubs, 
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trees, and the level of the ground, concealed me 
from his sight. He reached me when I was 
looking at the birds. 

“Starlings, sir,” he said. I always expect 
Jenkinson to find me every information. 

“Ts not that the bird mentioned in Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. But I will take care to 
ascertain. Mr. Robin, sir, builds these nests his- 
self for the birds.” 

“ Builds nests for the birds !” 

* Yes, sir, and he’s now making a owl’s nest.” 

Not so, for Robin had spied me out, and with 
a tremendous view halloo was bearing down 
upon me. But he is fat, and the breath soon 
goes out of him. When he had welcomed me, 
as we walked on towards the house, he took 
out his handkerchief to wipe his forehead, and 
Jenkinson, who followed us, leaped with a great 

ell three feet high. For, out of Robin’s hand- 
erchief there fell a little snake. 

“ Ah,” said my squire, “I forgot. Don’t be 
alarmed, Mr. Jenkinson ; it’s only a blind-worm 
that I just now picked up in the wood. Don’t 
let it glide away.” Robin was down on it, 
caught it, and put his finger in its mouth. “It 
cannot bite you, you see; has only just got 
tooth enough to hold a slug; so perhaps you 
would not mind obliging me, Mr. Jenkinson, by 
carrying it at once into the walled garden 
yonder. Lay it on any of the flower-beds.” 

Jenkinson turned blue and gasped, but made 
no answer. ‘‘ Why, it’s only a lizard, man!” 
said Robin the bold. . “ Come, Richard, you and 
I will take the garden on our way.” I was glad 
to find that, whether snake, lizard, or worm, the 
thing was going in the direction of the gardener, 
and not of the cook. 

It was a very fresh and pretty garden that we 
went into—superior, indeed, to Margaret’s in 
Gounod’s Faust—walled all round, and in the 
entrance, when the door was open, there re- 
mained a pretty high slab of slate that served as 
a very odd sort of threshold, over which we had 
to step. It was a garden full of flowers and 
fruit, with little hedges and banks, and grottos 
and shaded nooks, and in one of the shadiest 
corners there was a shallow pan of water let into 
the earth. “That’s for my frogs,” said Robin. 

** Are—are you very fond of frogs ?” 

“Very. But give me a good toad. He’s 
worth a basketful of apricots !” 

It seemed to me amazing that perversion of 
taste could extend so far. I groaned within 
myself. I wanted my lunch, and I dreaded my 
lunch, and now that Robin was in his garden 
knee-deep in his hobby, what chance was there 
that I should ever get my lunch ? 

“So a toad’s worth a basketful of apricots,” 
I said, deferentially. 

“Yes. Why, Dick, do you know what he 
feeds upon? Slugs, man; moths, grubs, cater- 
pillars. And how they fatten him! If you 
have any regard for delicacies of the season, it’s a 
real pleasure to know that you’ve some good fat 
toads in the garden. It isn’t only in the garden 
they’re good. I’ve three now in the kitchen.” 





* But how does the cook——” 


** Well, I’d some trouble at first to make the 
maids like them, but they’re getting fond of 
them now.” 

* You don’t say so?” 

“Yes, they call them Blub, Squat, and 
Squiddle, and declare that the creatures know 
their names. I had a comfortable hole in the 
wall made for them under the dresser—nice 
and damp ; there they keep out of harm’s way 
in the daytime, and come out at night to eat 
the cockroaches.” 

Here was a relief to my mind; I felt rather 
more appetite for lunch. This, too, explained 
the hedgepigs, perhaps. “I have met with the 
fact,” I mg ‘in some newspaper, or heard in 
some opera, that a hedgepig will feed upon 
blackbeetles.” 

“ Yes, the little hedgehog will do that. But 
I like him here inthe garden. There’s a hedge 


here on purpose for him and the blind-worm. I 


like my little friends to feel at home. The 

can’t get out, you see; we’re walled all Ram 
and the stone at the door is more than they can 
climb over. So I got up a good stock of frogs 
and toads, laid in a few hedgehogs and blind- 
worms, advertised apartments to let for a couple 
of brown owls, got very good tenants, leave all the 
birds of the air free to peck about, except that I 
balk them with a little netting over the best fruit, 
and now—see what fruit and flowers I have !” 

“What do you mean by advertising apart- 
ments to let for owls? Do you mean that you 
advertised for somebody to sell you owls ?” 

“No. The birds themselves saw the adver- 
tisement and came, tried the lodgings, liked 
them, and agreed to stop. I always advertise 
for any birds I want. Didn’t you see as you 
came in, how well my advertisement for starlings 
had been answered ?” 

“Now, I am not going to believe, Rob, that 
Turmutshire birds take in a local paper. You 
may think me a cockney, but I know better than 
that. And besides, what do you want with owls 
and starlings, and all that sort of thing? If 
you were to ask me just now what J want, I 
should say a bit of chicken.” 

“We'll go in to lunch this minute. But 
look at my tenants the owls. They’re not afraid 
of us, you see.” I fought after Robin through 
some bushes, and found in a dark corner two 
owls blinking on a perch in a hollow tree, who 
looked good naturedly at us, and displayed no 
trepidation. “I found the tree in the wood, and 
fixed the stump here, hollowed it, put ina com- 
fortable perch, and left it undisturbed. After a 
few weeks these owls found it out, and took pos- 
session. We quite understand each other now.” 

* And what rent do your tenants pay ?” 

“They pay me in tulips and hyacinths, by 
catching all the mice, and it isn’t only the bulbs 
that the mice nibble. Wherever I can, in 
garden or farm, I make a comfortable corner for 
the owls. It cost me some trouble to make a 
place here that a weasel would be snug in, but 
with a little trouble I have managed that. I 
dare say a weasel is not a safe neighbour to 
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poultry, but here in the garden—yonder’s his 
Eas cdhenn is not a rat, mouse, or mole, who is 
safe while the weasel is my day watchman and 
the owls are my night watchmen against the 
little felons. The mole’s a capital chap in his 
way, but when his way in a garden is under 
flower-beds or up and down a lawn, then I thank 
the weasel for being fond of him. I would keep 
the shrew-mouse here if I could, for he is not 
a mouse, and feeds on insects, but I doubt 
whether my rat and mouse police would recog- 
nise the zoological distinction. The kestrel isa 
famous mouser, by the way, besides eating the 
fat moths and beetles that sow grubs over the 
garden. I advertised for kestrels, and have 
several good families.” 

“Well, but such highflyers are not to be 
tempted with tree-stumps. You don’t mean to say 
that you get up atree to build a kestrel’s nest ?” 

“If a boy could do that, Dick, he’d be of 
more use to his neighbours than when he climbs 
a tree to take a nest. No. Luckily for us the 
kestrels never mean to ruin themselves by house- 
building. They like to take a nest on a tree- 
top, that has been left empty by the crows. I 
secure them some commodious crows’ nests in 
an airy situation, and in due season haven’t to 
wait , teen before they come. Of course, too, 
it is to my advantage that the birds know where 
they are safe. The bird I won’t eat, I don’t kill.” 

“But you draw such crowds of birds into 
your place that I wonder the farmers hereabouts 
don’t prosecute you. What a lot they must eat! 
Those towers full of starlings, for example.” 

“Yes. The farmers used to slay the starlings, 
but now they know better. To see them picking 
the ticks off the sheep, and the grubs out of the 
grass, and think that not many years ago the 
very men whose wealth they were guarding 
murdered them by wholesale! Even now, there 
are farmers who will say that they suck pigeons’ 
eggs, because they like the look of a dovecote, 
and go in to see their friends the pigeons.” 

“Then that stone tower of yours 1s a starling- 
cote ?” 

“Just so. After the plan of Mr. Waterton’s, 
at Walton Hall, where all the birds are adver- 
tised for, and the crops and flowers are always 
in sound health. I build it upon a stone table, 
that no cat, rat, or weasel, can jump on or elimb ; 
I make holes all over it by leaving out stones, 
narrow the way into each hole so that there is 
room for a starling to go in and out, but not 
room enough for a rook, magpie, or jay; and 
there’s the cot that contents them. My gardener 
is going to believe in all the birds, by the year 
eighteen ’seventy. At present he believes in 
half of them, but thinks we must make up for 
lost work of the birds of prey that civilisation 
has cleared out of the land, by killing a certain 
number of the little birds, if it is only just to 
keep them under.” 

“That sounds sensible.” 


* Nevertheless it’s a fallacy. For, you see, 


civilisation, while it has thinned the ranks of 
their enemies has increased enormously our 
want of the service of those little birds. 


The 








more the wild land is cultivated, the more is our 
need of sharp little eyes and beaks to clear the 
caterpillars from the leaves of herb and tree, to 
pick away the wire-worms, the cockchafer grubs, 
and all the other creatures that prevent the earth 
from yielding to man all her increase. Look at 
the cockchafer. Every cockchafer that flies has 
lived for three years underground as a great fat 
grub, gorging itself on the roots of our grass 
and vegetables. It lays eggs without end, and 
ruins lawns, meadows, corn-fields. When you 
“a0 angry with the rooks for pecking up your 
awn 2 ' 

om My dear Bob, we have no lawns in Picca- 
1 Le 

ey say, Dick, when my gardener tells me that 
the rooks make the lawn ragged, I tell him to 
roll it, and bless them for having taken so much 
pains to clear it of cockchafer grubs. They 
follow the plough, grub-picking, as indus- 
triously as if each were paid by the farmer for 
his day’s work, and meant to earn his wages. 
In one place, where the rooks had all been 
massacred, the farmers were obliged to pay wo- 
men to follow the plough, and to do impertectly 
for hire what the birds did perfectly well for 
nothing. Near Blois, after the birds had been 
massacred, the children had to do their work, 
and made so little head against the insects, that 
cockchafers and their grubs were caught and 
measured by the bushel. Whole crops are de- 
stroyed by wire-worm, the underground grub of 
the little skip-jack beetle. There’s hardly a 
little bird that doesn’t occupy much of its time 
in picking the ground clear of wire-worm, so 
the birds do for man what he cannot do for him- 
self. Even the heaviest iron rollers passed over 
the land leave the wire-worm unhurt.” 

“Certainly. Exactly. I see all that you mean 
to say. On cultivated land up with the birds, 
and down with all the insects.” 

“No, Dick, not all the insects.” My ven- 
ture was an unlucky one. “ Not all the insects. 
We have friends among them. There’s a beetle 
just now at your foot that I can’t have too many 
of. He’s the golden ground-beetle, and he slays 
my enemies without touching my plants. He’s 
a fierce hunter of cockchafers. The French 
know his worth, and call him the gardener. 
Then I have set up a colony of glow-worms, 
for the glow-worm feeds on snails; and, if it 
were possible for a dead mouse to lie here, a 
couple of sexton beetles would get under him 
and bury him neatly in little more than a day, 
taking him out of sight, and clearing him off by 
laying their eggs where the grubs would eat up 
his body. Another famous friend of ours among 
the insects is the ladybird. The ladybirds will 
come in swarms to save the hop-crop when it 
is niuch afflicted with aphides, or green blight. 
In hops that is called the fly, and sometimes 
does damage enough to make a difference of 
two hundred thousand pounds to the hop duty. 
In the midst of the aphides, wherever she finds 
them, the ladybird lays her eggs, and the larvee 
born among them eat them up for us so greedily 
that thousands and thousands of the green 
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aphides are cleared off by the family of one 
small ladybird. It should be high treason to 
kill a ladybird in a flower-garden. The French 
knew also the value of this insect before they 
found out the uses of the birds, and in some 
parts of the country their gardeners will take 
pains to put ladybirds on green-house plants 
that they particularly cherish. So you see, 
Dick——” 

The dear fellow was off like a schoolboy after 
a white butterfly. With a good deal of puffing 
he caught it neatly under his wide-awake, an 
killed it on the spot. 

* Well,” I said, “it’s worse than bird-murder 
to kill an innocent creature like that.” 

“Tnnocent! How many fat devouring cater- 
pillars is a creature like that able to fill my 
garden with, when she sows two crops in a year! 
t’s so much meat lost to the sparrows, but 
there is plenty left for them. How cleverly 
those little birds pick over a tree! No trouble 
to them to stoop, no difficulty of reaching. 
Now they are down at the root, now they are 
up on the tree-top, now they are searching with 
their bright little eyes far in among the branches. 
You can’t buy such hand-picking. And they 
nip mischief in the bud—yes, you will say, and 
the bud with it-——” 

“ No, I won’t, Robin. 
until L see my lunch.” 

“ Well, come along then ; but if you do see a 
little bird breaking your fruit-buds to get at 
the insects, don’t be too sure tliat it’s all mis- 
chief. He wants that which hurts the bud, and 
if the bud were not broken it would, probably, 
fall fruitless, while being found infested and 
picked off at once, the tree gets time to throw 
out more healthy blossom. I won’t deny that a 
bullfinch or atitmouse may do an ounce of mis- 
chief as against its pound of good. But, depend 
upon it, what is said of the sparrow is true 
generally of all these little fellows—that if he 
eats a bushel of corn in a year, he gives a 
quarter in exchange for it. One thing before 
we go in, Dick. 1 should very much like you 
to see a frog feeding. If you’d lie down with 
me in this trench under the hedge, so that we 
should be quite unobserved, you'd see the frogs 
hunting the insects, and might even be so for- 
tunate as to see the blind-worm eat a slug.” 

* Not now; not now.” 

“ Well, you are right. The best time is 
after dark. We will come out after dinner— 
and, dear me, it wants but half an hour of 
dinner-time—we’ll come out after dinner, Dick, 
with a bull’s-eye lantern. All the slugs and 
grubs come up then, and the moths are about, 
and ve shall see how the toad shambles after 
them and eats them up.” 

“ Tt’s almost dinner-time, Robin, as you say. 
I had a presentiment when I came here that I 
should have to lunch on frogs and toads, and I 
have done so. But now let us dine.” 

As we went out of the walled garden, and 
Robin locked the door, he wished me to observe 
that he chose to wall in his preserves, in order that 
he might keep up a more exact balance of life 


I won’t say anything 
° mi So 





in favour of the fruits and flowers; but if one 
were only just to one’s small friends, and got 
rid of the mean spirit of grudge, against boys 
as well as against birds, there was no reason 
why the whole land should not abound with 
fruit and flower. Hundreds, thousands of 
miles of highway and railway line might be 
planted, like many a continental road, with 
hardy fruit trees. “And it was preposterous,” 
he said, “that the whole country should go 
without the wealth and comfort of a great 
annual fruit harvest, in order that boys—who 
would after all also be so far fed by what 
they took—should not have the opportunity of 
knocking a few bushels down from the trees, 
or pocketing the windfalls.” 

To which my only reply was, that I did not 
myself object to abundance of food, and that I 
heard the dinner-bell. 





COMPETITION WALLAHS. 

Tue neat little statements I have forwarded 
as to my age, health, and morals, have satisfied 
that Board of Commissioners with whom I have 
become familiar by reason of the correspondence 
I have had the honour to hold with them, and 
whom I have come to regard with quite a filial 
reverence; and I am now on my way to be ex- 
amined at Boilington House as a candidate for 
the C——1 S——e of H—r M——y in I——a 
(obvious reasons preventing being more explicit). 
In common with all other sensible eople, I dis- 
approve of the wet pare system, but that is no 
reason why I should not profit by it if possible. 
I enter the court-yard, and straightway find 
myself among many wallahs of various degrees 
and aspects. There are anxious wallahs, swell 
wallahs, seedy wallahs, confident wallahs, de- 
sponding wallahs, careless wallahs, and many 
other species of wallahs. These are prowli 
about singly or in couples, waiting for the iol 
hour to strike when they must enter on their 
highly unpleasant ordeal. Some hold books and 
bits of paper scrawled all over, out of which they 
are cramming up tothe last moment. These are 
the anxious wallahs. Ever and anon they dive 
deep into their books or notes, and on emergin, 
again are seen to mutter to themselves, a 
smile with satisfaction as they fix a date or 
conjugation in their already overloaded brains, 
whence it is pretty sure to slip and be missing 
when wanted. The swell aie stand about 


in elegant postures, tapping the ground with 
their canes, and mentally criticising the peg- 
tops of other wallahs with an occasional glance 


of approval at their own. These wallahs are 
above cramming. The seedy wallahs (of whom 
I am sorry to see so large a proportion) strike 
defiant attitudes, and endeavour to seem at their 
ease: an attempt in which they signally fail. The 
confident wallahs—whose name is anything but 
Legion—wear a most aggravatingly satisfied 
and well-crammed look, and I, not being at all 
confident or well crammed, immediately hate 
them all, The desponding wallalis look doleful 
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in the extreme, and make convulsive efforts to 
cram up just a little more before they go in, and 
then give it up as useless, till a fresh conviction 
of their desperate situation urges them on to a 
fresh trial. The careless wallalis (chiefly those 
who are under the maximum age for candidates, 
and who, if plucked this time, have more chances 
left) walk about vaguely, and seem to think the 
whole thing a bore. I notice two Parsees and 
a Hindoo (all included by the other wallahs 
under the somewhat contemptuous designation 
of “ niggers”); the former in their own proper 
Oriental costume, the latter looking incongruous 
in an European suit of black. The general opinion 
of the wallahs seems to be that these niggers 
have no business here, and that their impudence 
in coming up for exam isa gross outrage, and 
a thing which ought not to be. 

While I am making these observations, I see 
a man who has been to the same grinder’s as my- 
self, and I go up to him. He is cramming out 
of a book, but that doesn’t matter, because if I 
can stop his cramming, and drive out of his 
head what he has just put into it, so much the 
less chance will he have of beating me in the 
exam. So I stick to him till it is time to go in, 
and I receive from him fabulous accounts of the 
number of men who have come up. “Two 
hundred and fifty, by Jove! and only sixty 
appointments going!” I am terrified to hear 
what a number of wonderful geniuses there 
are among them. “One man is certain to pass 
first in mathematics, There he is, leaning 
against the pillar there, with a green umbrella.” 
(I could devour him, umbrella and all.) “That’s 
young Brown of Pembroke, who is sure to 
make full marks in classics.” (I should like to 
see the portico fall and crush young Brown of 
Pembroke.) 

The clock strikes, and a shudder runs 
through the crowd, and we slowly and mourn- 
fully enter the hall prepared for our recep- 
tion. Giving our numbers, we are directed 
to our places, and sit down, all in a flutter. 
Presently the examiner enters, and the printed 
questions are distributed. Some of us are rather 
surprised and disgusted to find that the subject 
is the History of the Laws and Constitution of 
a certain Country. Many of us had trusted 
that this subject would come on at a later stage, 
and had not properly crammed for it; but 
there’s no help for it, so we go to work and 
make the best of it. Some of the questions 
I found I could do, and did. Others I found 
I could not do, but did all the same : acting on 
the principle, useful in all exams, of “ making 
shots” at everything on the chance of hitting 
something. And here, I regret to say, I was 
compelled to be guilty of a slight hypocrisy. 
We were required to write the life of a certain 
historical personage whom I detest; I wrote, 
not a withering satire, but a fervid eulogium on 
him! Well, the competitive system is charge- 
able with it, that’s all I know. 

Looking round from time to time, I was able 
to see how the other wallahs were getting on, and 
became well or ill affected towards them accord- 





ingly. If I saw a wallah writing rapidly, but 
steadily and continually, I knew he was “ well 
up,” and could have crushed him. If I saw 
a wallah burying his fingers in his hair, and 
making use of his pen as if it were something 
to eat, I bore him no malice, and would have 
done him no harm. Now and then, a wallah 
would arrive at the end of his stock of know- 
ledge, would deliver up his papers, and walk 
out of the room; as the number of departing 
wallahs increased, so also did the satisfaction of 
those who remained. Curious to see how the 
niggers fared, I watched them whenever I had 
nothing else to do. They wrote away like mad- 
men. He in the European costume appeared 
to be in a perpetual state of delight an bright 
idea. After musing awhile, he would suddenly 
grin from ear to ear (a considerable distance), 
and dash down on paper the sentiments that had 
occurred to him. 

The performances were varied by little excur- 
sions made by divers wallahs to the presiding 
examiner, for the purpose of asking insane ques- 
tions oz the questions, and getting, if possible, 
some clue to their answers. But I was too old 
a stager at examinations for this kind of thing. 
The only purpose for which I would approach 
an examiner, would be to hold my paper close 
up before his eyes, to conceal some little opera- 
tion going on between confederate examiners. 
This i have seen practised with success : other- 
wise I would advise wallahs to keep their places. 

Such as I have described was the course of 
most days of the paper exam. Most subjects 
came too soon upon the wallahs, and it was 
sometimes laughable to see the frank acknow- 
ledgment of their ignorance made by these young 
persons. No one was allowed to leave the room 
until after the expiration of half an hour from the 
time fixed for the commencement of the exami- 
nation. Every day, a few left as soon as the 
half hour was up, but on one day in particular 
this desire for an early departure was very con- 
spicuous. It was the day for, let us say, ancient 
Coptic, and we had an exceedingly stiff paper 
on Coptic history and literature. The instant 
the half-hour struck, about twenty wallahs rose 
as one wallah, seized their hats and sticks, and 
rushed off, to the surprise and delight of the rest. 
As the exam proceeded, I came to find out the pe- 
culiarities of different wallahs, and was able to 
form a rough estimate of their chances of passing. 
I generally found that those who talked loudest, 
knew least, and that those who displayed the pro- 
foundest contempt for our tyrants, the examiners, 
took the greatest pains to stand well in the sight 
of those magnates. One wallah proclaimed to an 
admiring circle that if old Dash expecte! him 
to put the vowel points to his Hebrew composi- 
tion, old Dash would find himself mistaken. 
And yet I saw this very wallah, who sat just 
before me, painfully and laboriously distributing 
the despised points he had vowed to neglect. 

It is wonderful what mistakes one makes in 
an examination, through hurry or carelessness, 
without discovering them until one has sent in 
all one’s papers, and left the room. Thus I com- 
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mitted the inconceivable blunder of translating 
the ancient British cllwfdbry as if it were 
cllwdbry: a most heinous fault, as any one ac- 
quainted with that language (hem !) will see at 
once. On the other hand, I was consoled by 
finding that I had made some capital “ shots,” 
and that others had made blunders as bad as, 
if not worse than, mine. Our work in the morn- 
ing lasted from ten till one; in the afternoon 
from three till six. After coming from the room, 
great was the comparison of notes among 
wallahs uncertain of the correctness of their 
answers, and anxious to see if other wallahs had 
given the same. 

I was not sorry when the paper work was 
over, and the viva voce began. It was my first 
viva voce exam, and I was rather in doubt as 
to my coming off with flying colours. How- 
ever, my first day’s experience reassured me a 
little. Going to the appointed place, I entered 
a large room marked Waiting-Room, and fur- 
nished with two large tables, and with many 
hard chairs for the repose of the wallah body : 
also with several morning papers for the 
solace and improvement of the wallah mind. 
Gradually the wallahs dropped in, and the exa- 
miners also made their appearance : flitting to 
their separate rooms, there to await their victims. 
I thanked my stars that I was the first summoned 
to be examined on a certain science, for the 
examiner’s temper would be unruffled by the 

rversity or stupidity of previous wallahs, and 
S would therefore be more likely to deal mildly 
with me. He asked me to be seated, and I seated 
myself accordingly at a little table opposite 
him, and waited with palpitation for what he 
had to say. He asked me what I had read on 
the science, and I said I had read the works of 
Professors Buggins, Muggins, and Juggins. I 
was then given a good many stiff questions from 
the books of those distinguished authors, and 
on the whole, answered them well. In about a 
quarter of an hour I was dismissed, well pleased 
with the result of my first viva voce. 

When I re-entered the waiting-room, I was 
received by divers wallahs with the questions 
“Where have you been?” “ What did he ask 
you?” “ Was it hard?” and so forth. Satisfying 
those perturbed wallahs to the best of my abi- 
lity, I waited for my next viva voce, which did 
not come on until the afternoon; in the mean 
time, I was rejoiced to hear from a wallah who 
had heard it from undoubted authority, that the 
mathematical papers (for which I had not gone 
in) had been fearfully stiff, and would be sure 
to bring many a wallah to grief. As with the 
paper work, so with the viva voce, one day was 
very like another; but the bragging wallahs 
were now more bragging than ever in their ac- 
counts of the merciless way in which they had 
either browbeaten and intimidated, or flattered 
and cajoled, the luckless examiners. 

At last, it was all over, and after about ten 
days of worry and hard work, I took myself off 
to enjoy a little country air and laziness. 
Whether I passed or did not pass, is my busi- 
ness ; but this outline of the proceedings at what 





it is the pleasure of competition wallahs to call 
“exam,” is very much at the service of all whom 
if may or may not concern. 





THE GLOW-WORM. 


Some Apes found a Glow-worm 
Shining in the night ; 

A little drop of radiance 
Tenderly alight. 


Ho! ho! chattered they, 
Grinning all together, 

We'll make a fire to warm us— 
’Tis jolly cold weather. 


With dry sticks and dead leaves 
All the Apes came, 

Piled a heap, and squatted round, 
To blow it into flame. 


But fire wouldn’t kindle so ; 
Vain their wasted breath! 
Only they put out the glow— 

And the worm to death. 


Glow-worms are meant to shine! 
Apes can’t blow them hot, 

Just to warm their foolish hands, 
Or boil the flesh-pot. 


Thus the world would use the poet 
With his light of love ; 

Probably his worth may be 
Better known above. 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

By the side of most railways out of London, 
one niay see Alms-Houses and Retreats (gene- 
rally with a Wing or a Centre wanting, and am- 
bitious of being much bigger than they are), 
some of which are newly-founded Institutions, 
and some old establishments transplanted. There 
is a tendency in these pieces of architecture to 
shoot upward unexpectedly, like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, and to be ornate in spires of Chapels and 
lanterns of Halls, which might lead to the em- 
bellishment of the air with many castles of ques- 
tionable beauty but for the restraining considera- 
tion of expense. However, the managers, being 
always of a sanguine temperament, comfort them- 
selves with plans and elevations of Loomings in 
the future, and are influenced in the present by 
philanthropy towards the railway passengers. 
For, the question how prosperous and promising 
the buildings can be made to look in their eyes, 
usually supersedes the lesser question how they 
can be turned to the best account for the inmates. 

Why none of the people who reside in these 
places ever look out of window, or take an airing 
in the piece of ground which is going to be a 
garden by-and-by, is one of the wonders I have 
added to my always-lengthening list of the won- 
ders of the world. I have got it into my mind 
that they live in a state of chronic injury and 
resentment, and on that account refuse to deco- 
rate the building with a human interest. As I 
have known legatees deeply injured by a bequest 
of five hundred pounds because it was not five 
thousand, and as I was once acquainted with a 
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pensioner on the Public to the extent of two 
hundred a year, who perpetually anathematised 
his Country because he was not in the receipt of 
four, having no claim whatever to sixpence: so 
perhaps it usually happens, within certain limits, 
that to get a little help is to get a notion of being 
defrauded of more. ‘“ How do they pass their 
lives in this beautiful and peaceful place !” 
was the subject of my speculation with a 
visitor who once accompanied me to acharming 
rustic retreat for old men and women: a quaint 
ancient foundation in a pleasant English county, 
behind a picturesque church and among rich 
old convent gardens. There were but some 
dozen or so of houses, and we agreed that we 
would talk with the inhabitants, as they sat 
in their groined rooms between the light of their 
fires and the light shining in at their latticed 
windows, and would find out. They passed 
their lives in considering themselves mulcted of 
certain ounces of tea by a deaf old steward who 
lived among them in the quadrangle. There was 
no reason to suppose that any such ounces of tea 
had ever been in existence, or that the old 
steward so much as knew what was the matter ; 
—he passed Ais life in considering himself pe- 
riodically defrauded of a birch-broom by the 
beadle. 

But it is neither to old Alms-Houses in the 
country, nor to new Alms-Houses by the railroad, 
that these present Uncommercial notes relate. 
They refer back to journeys made among those 
common- place smoky-fronted London Alms- 
Houses, with a little paved court-yard in front 
enclosed by iron railings, which have got snowed 
up, as it were, by bricks and mortar; which 
were once in a suburb, but are now in the 
densely populated town; gaps in the busy life 
around them, parentheses in the close and blotted 
text of the streets. 

Sometimes, these Alms-Houses belong to a 
Company or Society. Sometimes, they were 
established by individuals, and are maintained 
out of private funds bequeathed in perpetuity 
long ago. My favourite among them is Tit- 
bull’s, which establishment is a picture of many. 
Of Titbull I know no more than that he deceased 
in 1723, that his christian name was Sampson, 
and his social designation Esquire, and that he 
founded these Alms-Houses as Dwellings for 
Nine Poor Women and Six Poor Men by his 
Will and Testament. I should not know even 
this much, but for its being inscribed on a grim 
stone very difficult to read, let into the front of 
the centre house of Titbull’s Alms-Houses, and 
which stone is ornamented atop with a piece 
of sculptured drapery resembling the effigy of 
Titbull’s bath-towel. 

Titbull’s Alms-Houses are in the east of Lon- 
don, in a great highway, in a poor busy and 
thronged neighbourhood, Old iron and fried fish, 
cough drops and artificial flowers, boiled pigs’- 
feet and household furniture that looks as if it 
were polished up with lip-salve, umbrellas full 
of vocal literature and saucers full of shell-fish 
in a green juice which I hope is natural to them 
when their health is good, garnish the paved side- 


ways as you goto Titbull’s. I take the ground 
to have risen in those parts since Titbull’s time, 
and you drop into his domain by three stone 
steps. So did I first drop into it, very nearly 
striking my brows against Titbull’s pump, which 
stands with its back to the thoroughfare just in- 
side the gate, and has a conceited air of review- 
ing Titbull’s pensioners. 

** And a worse one,” said a virulent old man 
with a pitcher, “there isn’t nowhere. A harder 
one to work, nor a grudginer one to yield, there 
isn’t nowhere !” This old man wore a long coat, 
such as we see Hogarth’s Chairmen represented 
with, and it was of that peculiar green-pea hue 
without the green, which seems to come of 
poverty. It had also that peculiar smell of 
cupboard which seems to come of poverty. 

“The pump is rusty, perhaps,” said I. 

* Not 2,” said the old man, regarding it with 
undiluted virulence in his watery eye. “ It never 
were fit to be termed a pump. That’s what’s 
the matter with i.” 

“ Whose fault is that ?” said I. 

The old man, who had a working mouth 
which seemed to be trying to masticate his 
anger and to find that it was too hard and there 
was too much of it, replied, “ Them gentlemen.” 

“ What gentlemen ?” 

“Maybe you’re one of *em?” said the old 
man, suspiciously. 

“ The trustees ?” 

“T wouldn’t trust ’°em myself,” said the viru- 
lent old man. 

** If you mean the gentlemen who administer 
this place, no, I am not one of them; nor have 
I ever so much as heard of them.” 

“I wish J never heard of them,” gasped the 
old man: “at my time of life—with the 
rheumatics—drawing water—from that thing !” 
Not to be deluded into calling it a Pump, the 
old man gave it another virulent look, took up 
his pitcher, and carried it into a corner dwelling- 
house, shutting the door after hin. __ 

Looking around and seeing that each little 
house was a house of two little rooms; and 
seeing that the little oblong court-yard in front 
was like a graveyard for the inhabitants, saving 
that no word was engraven on its flat dry stones ; 
and seeing that the currents of life and noise 
ran to and fro outside, having no more to do with 
the place than if it were a sort of low-water 
mark on a lively beach; I say, seeing this and 
nothing else, I was going out at the gate when 
one of the doors opened. 

** Was you looking for anything, sir?” asked 
a tidy well-favoured woman. 

Really, no ; 1 couldn’t say I was. 

“Not wanting any one, sir?” 

* No—at least I—pray what is the name of 
the elderly gentleman who lives in the corner 
there ?” 

The tidy woman stepped out to be sure of 
the door I indicated, and she and the pump and 
I stood all three in a row with our backs to the 
thoroughfare. 

“Oh! His name is Mr. Battens,” said the 
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tidy woman, dropping her voice. 
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“T have just been talking with him.” 

“Indeed ?” said the tidy woman. “Ho! I 
wonder Mr. Battens talked!” 

“Ts he usually so silent ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Battens is the oldest here—that 
is to say, the oldest of the old gentlemen—in 
point of residence.” 

She had a way of passing her hands over and 
under one ier tm as she spoke, that was not 
only tidy but propitiatory ; so I asked her if I 
might look at her little sitting-room? She 
willingly replied Yes, and we went into it to- 
gether: she leaving the door open, with an eye 
as I understood to the social proprieties. The 
door opening at once into the room without any 
intervening entry, even scandal must have been 
silenced by the precaution. 

It was a gloomy little chamber, but clean, and 
with a mug of wallflower in the window. On 
the chimney-piece were two peacock’s feathers, 
a carved ship, a few shells, and a black profile 
with one eyelash; whether this portrait purported 
to be male or female passed my comprehension, 
until my hostess informed me that it was her 
only son, and “ quite a speaking one.” 

“ He is alive, 1 hope ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the widow, “he were cast 
away in China.” This was said with a modest 
sense of its reflecting a certain geographical 
distinction on his mother. 

“Tf the old gentlemen here are not given to 
talking,” said I, “I hope the old ladies are ?— 
not that you are one.” 

She shook her head. 
cross.” 

* How is that ?” 

“ Well, whether the gentlemen really do de- 
prive us of any little matters which ought to be 
ours by rights, I cannot say for certain; but 
the opinion of the old ones is they do. And 
Mr. Battens he do even go so far as to doubt 
whether credit is due to the Founder. For Mr. 
Battens he do say, anyhow he got his name up 
by it and he done it cheap.” 

“T am afraid the pump has soured Mr. Bat- 
tens.” 

“Tt may be so,” returned the tidy widow, 
“but the handle does go very hard. Still, what 
I say to myselfis, the gentlemen may not pocket 
the difference between a good pump and a bad 
one, and I would wish to think well of them. 
And the dwellings,” said my hostess, glancing 
round her room ; “ perhaps they were convenient 
dwellings in the Founder’s time, considered as 
his time, and therefore he should not be blamed. 
But Mrs. Saggers is very hard upon them.” 

“ Mrs. Saggers is the oldest here ?” 

“The oldest but one. Mrs. Quinch being the 
oldest, and have totally lost her head.” 

* And you ?” 

“T am the youngest im residence, and con- 
sequently am not looked up to. But when 
Mrs. Quinch makes a happy release, there will 
be one below me. Nor is it to be expected that 
Mrs. Saggers will prove herself immortal.” 
“True. Nor Mr. Battens.” 

* Regarding the old gentlemen,” said my 


“You see they get so 


widow, slightingly, “they count among them- 
selves. They do not count among us. > 
Battens is that exceptional that he have written 
to the gentlemen many times and have worked 
the case against them. Therefore he have took 
a higher ground. But we do not, as a rule, 
greatly reckon the old gentlemen.” 

Pursuing the subject, I found it to be tradi- 
tionally settled among the poor ladies, that the 
poor gentlemen, whatever their ages, were all very 
old indeed, and in a state of dotage. I also dis- 
covered that the juniors and new comers pre- 
served, for a time, a waning disposition to believe 
in Titbull and his trustees, but that as they 
gained social standing they lost this faith, and 
disparaged Titbull and all his works. 

nt he my acquaintance subsequently with 
this respected lady, whose name was Mrs. Mitts, 
and occasionally dropping in upon her with a 
little offering of sound Family Hyson in my 
pocket, I gradually became familiar with the inner 
polities and ways of Titbull’s Alms-Houses. But 
[ never could find out who the trustees were, or 
where they were: it being one of the fixed ideas 
of the place that those authorities must be 
vaguely and mysteriously mentioned as “the 
gentlemen” only. The secretary of “ the gen- 
tlemen” was once pointed out to me, evidently 
engaged in championing the obnoxious pump 
against the attacks of the discontented Mr. 
Battens; but I am not in acondition to report 
further of him than that he had the sprightly 
bearing of a lawyer’s clerk. I had it from Mrs. 
Mitts’s lips in a very confidential moment, that 
Mr. Battens was once “had up before the gen- 
tlemen” to stand or fall by his accusations, and 
that an old shoe was thrown after him on his 
departure from the building on this dread 
errand ;—not ineffectually, for, the interview re- 
sulting in a plumber, was considered to have 
encircled the temples of Mr. Battens with the 
wreath of victory. 

In Titbull’s Alms-Houses, the local society is 
not regarded as good society. A gentleman or 
lady receiving visitors from without, or going 
out to tea, counts, as it were, accordingly; 
but visitings or tea-drinkings interchanged 
among Titbullians do not score. Such inter- 
changes, however, are rare, in consequence of 
internal dissensions occasioned by Mrs. Saggers’s 
pail: which household article has split Titbull’s 
into almost as many parties as there are dwell- 
ings in that precinct. The extremely compli- 
cated nature of the conflicting articles of belief 
on the subject prevent my stating them here 
with my usual perspicuity, but I think they have 
all branched off from the root-and-trunk ques- 
tion, Has Mrs. Saggers any right to stand her 
ail outside her dwelling? ‘The question has 
om much refined upon, but roughly stated may 
be stated in those terms. 

There are twoold men ix Titbull’s Alms-Houses 
who, I have been given to understand, knew 
each other in the world beyond its pump and 
iron railings, when they were both “in trade.” 
They make the best of their reverses, and are 








looked upon with great contempt. They are 
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little stooping blear-eyed old men of cheerful 
countenance, and they hobble up and down the 
court-yard wagging their chins and talking to- 
ether quite gaily. This has given offence, and 
i , moreover, raised the question whether they 
are justified in passing any other windows than 
their own. Mr. Battens, however, — 
them to pass Ais windows, on the disdainfu 
round that their imbecility almost amounts to 
irresponsibility, they are allowed to take their 
walkin peace. Theylive next door to one another, 
and take it by turns to read the newspaper aloud 
(that is to say, the newest newspaper they can 
get), and they play cribbage at night. On warm 
and sunny days they have been known to go so 
far as to bring out two chairs and sit by the iron 
railings, looking forth; but this low conduct 
being much remarked upon throughout Titbull’s, 
they were deterred by an outraged public opinion 
from repeating it. There is a rumour—but it 
may be malicious—that they hold the memory 
of Titbull in some weak sort of veneration, and 
that they once set off together on a pilgrimage 
to the parish churchyard to find his tomb. To 
this, perhaps, might be traced a general sus- 
picion that they are spies of “the gentlemen :” to 
which they were supposed to have given colour in 
my own presence on the occasion of the weak 
attempt at justification of the pump by the 
entlemen’s clerk; when they emerged bare- 
Seated from the doors of their dwellings, as if 
their dwellings and themselves constituted an 
old-fashioned weather-glass of double action with 
two figures of old ladies inside, and deferentially 
bowed to him at intervals until he took his de- 
parture. They are understood to be perfectly 
friendless and relationless. Unquestionably 
the two poor fellows make the very best of their 
lives in Titbull’s Alms-Houses, and unques- 
tionably they are (as before mentioned) the 
subjects of unmitigated contempt there. 

On Saturday nights, when there is a greater 
stir than usual outside, and when itimerant 
vendors of miscellaneous wares even take their 
stations and light up their smoky lamps before the 
iron railings, Titbull’s becomes flurried. Mrs. 
Saggers has her celebrated palpitations of the 
heart, for the most part on Saturday nights. 
But Titbull’s is unfit to strive with the uproar 
of the streets in any of its phases. It is re- 
ligiously believed at ‘Titbull’s that people push 
more than they used, and likewise that the fore- 
most object of the population of England and 
Wales is to get you down and trample on you. 
Even of railroads they know, at Titbull’s, little 
more than the shriek (which Mrs. Saggers says 

es through her, and ought to be taken up [ 

overnment) ; and the penny postage may even 
et be unknown there, for I have never seen a 
etter delivered to any inhabitant. But there is 
a tall straight sallow lady resident in Number 
Seven, Titbull’s, who never speaks to anybody, 
who is surrounded by a superstitious halo of lost 
wealth, who does her household work in house- 
maid’s gloves, and who is secretly much deferred 
to, though openly cavilled at; and it has 
obscurely leaked out that this old lady has a 





son, grandson, nephew, or other relative, who 
is “a Contractor,” and who would think it 
nothing of a job to knock down Titbull’s, pack 
it off into Cornwall, and knock it together again. 
An immense sensation was made by a gipsy- 
party calling in a spring van, to take this old 
ady up to go for a day’s pleasure into Epping 
Forest, and notes were compared as to which of 
the company was the son, grandson, nephew, or 
other relative, the Contractor. A thick-set 
personage with a white hat and a cigar in his 
mouth, was the favourite: though as Titbull’s 
had no other reason to believe that the Con- 
tractor was there at all, than that this man was 
supposed to eye the chimney-stacks as if he 
would like to Seat them down and cart them 
off, the general mind was much unsettled in 
arriving at a conclusion. As a way out of this 
difficulty, it concentrated itself on the acknow- 
ledged Beauty of the party, every stitch in whose 
dress was verbally unripped by the old ladies then 
and there, and whose “ goings on” with another 
and a thinner personage In a white hat might have 
suffused the pump (where they were principally 
discussed) with blushes, for months afterwards. 
Herein Titbull’s was to Titbull’s true, for it has 
a constitutional dislike of ali strangers. As 
concerning innovations and improvements, it is 
always of opinion that what it doesn’t want 
itself, nobody ought to want. But I think I 
have met with this opinion outside Titbull’s. 

Of the humble treasures of furniture brought 
into Titbull’s by the inmates when they establish 
themselves in that place of contemplation for 
the rest of their days, by far the greater and 
more valuable part belongs to the ladies. I 
may claim the honour of having either crossed 
the threshold, or looked in at the door, of 
every one of the nine ladies, and I have 
noticed that they are all particular in the 
article of bedsteads, and maintain favourite and 
long-established bedsteads and bedding, as a 
regular part of their rest. Generally an anti- 
quated chest of drawers is among their cherished 
possessions ; a tea-tray always is. I know of 
at least two rooms in which a little tea-kettle 
of genuine burnished copper, vies with the cat 
in winking at the fire; and one old lady has a 
tea-urn set forth in state on the top of her 
chest of drawers, which urn is used as her 
library, and contains four duodecimo volumes, 
and a black-bordered newspaper giving an ac- 
count of the funeral of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. Among the poor old gentle- 
men there are no such niceties. Their furniture 
has the air of being contributed, like some obso- 
lete Literary Miscellany, “by several hands ;” 
their few chairs never match; old patchwork co- 
verlets linger among them; and they have an 
untidy habit of keeping their wardrobes in hat- 
boxes. When I recal one old gentleman who 
is rather choice in his shoe-brushes and blacking- 
bottle, I have summed up the domestic elegances 
of that side of the building. 

On the occurrence of a death in Titbull’s, it is 
invariably agreed among the survivors—and it 
is the only subject on which they do agree— 
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that the departed did something “ to bring it 
on.” Judging by Titbull’s, I should say the 
human race need never die, if they took care. 
But they don’t take care, and they do die, and 
when they die in Titbull’s they are buried at the 
cost of the Foundation. Some provision has 
been made for the purpose, in virtue of which 
(I record this on the strength of having seen 
the funeral of Mrs. Quinch), a lively neighbour- 
ing undertaker dresses up four of the old men, 
and four of the old women, hustles them into a 
rocession of four couples, and leads off with a 
arge black bow at the back of his hat, looking 
over his shoulder at them airily from time to 
time, to see that no member of the party has 
got lost, or has tumbled down ; as if they were 
a company of dim old dolls. 

Resignation of a dwelling is of very rare oc- 
currence in Titbull’s. A story does obtain there, 
how an old lady’s son once drew a prize of Thirty 
Thousand Pounds in the Lottery, and present] 
drove to the gate in his own carriage, with 
French Horns playing up behind, and whisked 
his mother away, and left ten guineas for a 
Feast. But I have been unable to substantiate 
it by any evidence, and regard it as an Alms- 
House Fairy Tale. It is curious that the only 
— case of resignation happened within my 
<nowledge. 

It happened on this wise. There is a sharp 
competition among the ladies respecting the 
gentility of their visitors, and I have so often 
observed visitors to be dressed as for a holiday 
occasion, that I suppose the ladies to have be- 
sought them to make all possible display when 
they come. In these circumstances much ex- 
citement was one day occasioned by Mrs. Mitts 
receiving a visit from a Greenwich Pensioner. 
He was a Pensioner of a bluff and warlike ap- 
pearance, with an empty coat-sleeve, and he was 
got up with unusual care ; his coat-buttons were 
extremely bright, he wore his empty coat-sleeve 
in a graeeful festoon, and he hada walking-stick 
in his hand that must have cost money. When, 
with the head of his walking-stick, he knocked 
at Mrs. Mitts’s door—there are no knockers 
in Titbull’s—Mrs. Mitts was overheard by a 
next-door neighbour to utter a cry of surprise 
expressing much agitation; and the same neigh- 
bour did afterwards solemnly affirm that when 
he was admitted into Mrs. Mitts’s room, she 
heard a smack. Heard a smack which was not 
a blow. 

There was an air about this Greenwich Pen- 
sioner when he took his departure, which im- 
bued all Titbull’s with the conviction that he 
was coming again. He was eagerly looked for, 
and Mrs. Mitts was closely watched. In the 
mean time, if anything could have placed the 
unfortunate six old gentlemen at a greater dis- 
advantage than that at which they chronically 
stood, it would have been the apparition of this 
Greenwich Pensioner. They were well shrunken 
already, but they shrunk to nothing in com- 
parison with the Pensioner. Even the poor old 
gentlemen themselves seemed conscious of their 
inferiority, and to know submissively that they 





could never hope to hold their own against the 
Pensioner with his warlike and maritime ex- 
perience in the past, and his tobacco-money in 
the pees his chequered career of blue water, 
black gunpowder, and red bloodshed for Eng- 
land home and beauty. 

Before three weeks were out, the Pensioner 
reappeared. Again he knocked at Mrs. Mitts’s 
door with the handle of his stick, and again was 
he admitted. But not again did he depart 
alone ; for, Mrs. Mitts, in a bonnet identified as 
having been re-embellished, went out walking 
with him, and stayed out till the ten o’clock 
beer, Greenwich time. 

There was now a truce, even as to the 
troubled waters of Mrs. Saggers’s pail ; nothing 
was spoken of among the ladies but the conduct 
of Mrs. Mitts and its blighting influence on the 
reputation of Titbull’s. Tt was agreed that Mr. 
Battens “ ought to take it up,” and Mr. Battens 
was communicated with on the subject. That 
unsatisfactory individual replied “ that he didn’t 
see his way yet,” and it was unanimously voted 
by the ladies that aggravation was in his na- 
ture. 

How it came to pass, with some appearance 
of inconsistency, that Mrs. Mitts was cut by all 
the ladies and the Pensioner admired by all the 
ladies, matters not. Before another week was out, 
Titbull’s was startled by another phenomenon. 
At ten o’clock in the forenoon appeared a cab, 
containing not only the Greenwich Pensioner 
with one arm, but, to boot, a Chelsea Pensioner 
with one leg. Both dismounting to assist Mrs. 
Mitts into the cab, the Greenwich Pensioner 
bore her company inside, and the Chelsea Pen- 
sioner mounted the box by the driver: his 
wooden leg sticking out after the manner of a 
bowsprit, as if in jocular homage to his friend’s 
sea-going career. Thus the equipage drove 
away. No Mrs. Mitts returned that night. 

What Mr. Battens might have done in the 
matter of taking it up, goaded by the infuriated 
state of public feeling next morning, was antici- 
pated by another phenomenon. A Truck, pro- 
pelled by the Greenwich Pensioner and the 
Chelsea Pensioner, each placidly smoking a pipe, 
and pushing his warrior-breast against the 
handle. 

The display on the part of the Greenwich 
Pensioner of his “ marriage-lines,” and his an- 
nouncement that himself and friend had looked 
in for the furniture of Mrs. G. Pensioner, late 
Mitts, by no means reconciled the ladies to the 
conduct of their sister; on the contrary, it is 
said that they appeared more than ever ex- 
asperated. evertheless, my stray visits to 
Titbull’s since the date of this occurrence, have 
confirmed me in an impression that it was a 
wholesome fillip. The nine ladies are smarter, 
both in mind and dress, than they used to be, 
though it must be admitted that they despise 
the six gentlemen to the last extent. They 
have a much greater interest in the external 
thoroughfare too, than they had when I first 
knew Titbull’s. And whenever I chance to be 
leaning my back against the pump or the iron 
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railings, and to be talking to one of the junior 
ladies, and to see that a flush has passed over 
her face, I immediately know without looking 
round that a Greenwich Pensioner has gone 
past. 





WONDERFUL MEN. 

Roger Bacon says, he has spoken with 
several persons worthy of credit, who knew a 
man aged nine hundred years! This man reached 
this age by means of a sovereign preservative. 
The truth of this fact is established by evidence, 
doubt of which is not permissible, for the man 
obtained a certificate of the fact, in the year 
1200, from Pope Alexis the Third, necessarily 
and officially Infallible. The Sibyl Erythrea, 
according to Phlegon—De Mirabilibus et 
Longevis—lived ten hundred years. Matthew 
Paris has recorded, in his History of England, 
that Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew, was re- 
cognised in this country in the year 1229. Less 
strong food for faith than these narratives from 
English history may be obtained from the annals 
of Portugal. Lopez de Castenada, King of 
Portugal, being, in the year 1535, Viceroy of 
India, a man was brought to him, who, it was 
— by testimony, had already lived three 

undred and thirty-five years. This tercen- 
tenarian had renewed his youth several times 
from hoary age, and had thrice changed his hair, 
his teeth, and his complexion. His name was 
Hugo de Acuna. A physician, who felt his pulse, 
testified that he had all the vigour, as he had 
the black hair and black beard, of a young man, 
in his three hundred and thirty-fifth year. If 
we could but get back this lost secret of growing 
young again, we all might have the pleasure of 

elieving in Acuna, Erythrea, and Cartaphilus ! 

Meanwhile, we may turn to personages whose 
longevity is of less difficult belief, although tax- 
ing credulity very heavily. A dozen persons 
might be picked out from the pages of serious 
authors on Longevity, whose united ages would 
- the eighteen hundred and sixty-three years 
of the Christian era. It is, indeed, recorded 
that one Mac Cream died in England in 1696, 
aged two hundred. However deficient this 
group of cases may be in satisfactory proofs, 
there is no scientific improbability connected 
with them. The Science of Life knows nothing 
of any sovereign preservative of youth, or of 
any elixir for making the old young, but it com- 
— the periods of gestation, of growth in 

eight, and in breadth, and of decay among the 
mammals, and concludes that man is 2 mammal 
built to last some ninety or a hundred years: 
and who, in favourable circumstances, may last 
there is no saying how long, beyond his natural 
term. Physiology, in a word, furnishes no 
grounds for doubting the existence of men 
of nearly two hundred years. Haller, Du- 
ferand, and Flourens, the authorities on the 
subject of Longevity, indeed, allege reasons for 
expecting their appearance in favourable cireum- 
stances. ‘Thomas Parr may have done penance 











in a church porch for a fault of youth in his one 
hundred and fortieth year, and died by accident 
when he was one hundred and fifty-two; Henry 
Jenkins may have led a horse laden with arrows 
to the battle of Flodden when twelve years old, 
and may have lived through the struggles of 
the Reformation and the Revolution, dying at 
the age of one hundred and sixty-nine, when 
the political constitution which remains to the 
resent day was finally set up; and Kintigern, 
better known as Saint Mungo of Scotland, may 
have died when one hundred and eighty-five 
years old. But belief in these and similar in- 
stances of marvellous longevity, is only a pleasing 
exercise of imagination which is not forbidden 
by any warnings of scientific improbability. 
When public honours have been paid to cen- 
tenarians of this category, there is some excuse 
for credulity. Parr lies in Westminster Abbey. 
Jenkins was buried by national subscription. 
The poor old woman to whom the Empress- 
Queen of Germany paid a visit—no doubt with 
an eye to pictorial effect, beeause her Majesty 
heard she was sorry she had become too infirm 
to go out to see her sovereign—was probably a 
genuine centenarian. Philippe Herbelot was, 
it may be believed, one hundred and fourteen, 
when, as a centenarian pensioner, he presented 
Louis the Fourteenth with a bouquet on his 
birthday. ‘“ What have you done,” asked the 
king, “that you have reached so great an age ?” 
“From the age of fifty, please your majesty, I 
have shut my heart and opened my cellar.” The 
sarcasm was so merited, that if it never were 
spoken it ought to have been. In despotic 
governments one of the arts of governing is the 
art of getting up shows and scenes; and in 
France, where the party uppermost has always 
been despotic, there have occurred some thea- 
trical displays of reverence for extreme old age. 
On the 23rd of October, 1789, the National 
Assembly was sitting with M. Freteau in the 
chair, when it was announced that “a man, aged 
one hundred and twenty years, wished to see the 
assembly which had freed his country from the 
bonds of slavery.” The Abbé Gregoire proposed 
that out of respect for age the members of the 
assembly should rise up on his entering: a pro- 
posal which passed with acclamation. ‘The 
centenarian was led in by his family, and the 
members rose. Amidst great applause he walked 
up to an arm-chair in front of the secretaries’ 
table, and he was requested to put on his hat. 
He produced his certificate of baptism, proving 
that he was born at Saint Sorbin, of Charles 
Jacques and Jeanne Bailly, on the 10th of 
October, 1669. He had maintained himself by 
his labour, and had fulfilled all the duties of his 
station, until he was in his one hundred and 
fifth year, when the king gave him a pension of 
two hundred livres. The assembly voted him a 
contribution; and the author of a plan of 
national education suggested that the august 
old man should be lodged in the Patriotic Sciool 
and waited upon by the pupils of all ranks, 
especially by the children whose fathers were 
killed in attacking the Bastille. “ Do whatever 
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you like with him,” exclaimed M. de Mirabeau, 
“but leave him free.” The president then said 
to the old man, “The assembly is afraid lest 
the length of the sitting should fatigue you, 
and therefore you may now withdraw. May 
you long enjoy the sight of your country become 
entirely free.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when First Consul, deco- 
rated two centenarians with the medal of the 
Legion of Honour, before a large assembly in 
the nave of the Hotel of the Invalides. The First 
Consul placed them near himself, and took 
them home to dine with him. 

The restored Bourbons did not of course for- 
get the effect of these scenes upon an imagina- 
tive nation. On the 25th of August, 1822, the 
equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth was 
inaugurated upon the Place of Victories. In 
front of the statue, an arm-chair was placed for 
Pierre Huet, the Father of the French army. 
He was dressed in the uniform of the regiment 
in which he had served, the Royal Cavalry. 
The expression of his countenance was venerable 
and handsome, and he wore a long white beard, 
and his voice was strong and sonorous. In 
his hundred and seventeenth year he had pre- 
served all his faculties; and his conversation 
was very agreeable. The Prefect of the Seine, 
on presenting him with a cross of honour in the 
name of Louis the Eighteenth, said : 

“Contemporary of Louis the Fourteenth re- 
ceive this symbol of honour ! The king decorates 
in you the Father of the French army. Born a 
subject of the great king, you have seen the gene- 
rations succeed each other, and you are a witness 
that his reign, like his glory, is immortal.” 

The old man said he felt deeply an occurrence 
so glorious, in such a long life. Then walking 
across the place with a firm step to the platform 
of the ministers and marshals, lie received their 
congratulations: “My sons, my dear sons,” 
he said, “ live long, live as long as I have done, 
to love and serve France.” These shows of respect 
for age are characteristic of the art of govern- 
ing by scenes. 

Our own registrars regularly publish reports 
and population tables which tell us how many 
centenarians have recently died, and how many 
were in a certain year alive among us. For 
instance, a newly published blue-book says there 
were of us English folks, in the year 1861, 
including us all, babies and grandpapas, eighteen 
million nine hundred and fifty-four thousand 
four hundred and forty-four. There were of 
us, fifty men and one hundred and twenty-seven 
women, over a hundred years old. The Welsh 
folk numbered in that year one million one 
hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty; and five men and nineteen women 
among them were over a century old. London, 
with more than twice the population of Wales, 
had three fewer centenarians ; or twenty-one to 
twenty-four. But these statements, notwith- 
standing their official authority, and although 
they are quoted by writers and orators as if they 
were theirarticles of faith, are somewhat deficient 
in logical weight. The evidence for them is mere 








hearsay. The registrars tabulate whatever they 
are told; their informants write down what 
they are told; and thus hearsay is added to 
hearsay—none of the parties knowing in general 
anything accurate about the matter; for registries 
of baptism are rarely consulted, and do not in- 
clude records of birth, so that he is a wise child 
who knows his own birthday. Nobody in Eng- 
land and Wales even pretended in 1861 to be a 
single decade over a hundred years old. 
Paragraphs are perpetually appearing in the 
newspapers recording the deaths of centenarians. 
For several years I used occasionally to write to 
the newspapers which circulated these stories 
suggesting how desirable it would be to obtain 
and publish proofs of the dates of birth or bap- 
tism ; but in no instance were these fortheoming. 
I have personally known three centenarians and 
several nonogenarians; but I have not yet 
found the wise child among them who could 
prove the date of his birth or baptism. An old 
Scotch woman, whom I knew in 1833, in Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire, could only prove her age by say- 
ing she well remembered seeing the soldiers 
marching north to fight the battle of Culloden, 
in 1745, “ when she was a gay bit lassie o’ ten 
or twal.”” A Scotch shipowner, believed to be 
ninety-two, whom I knew twenty years ago, was 
always led by hearing my name to pour forth 
the vials of his anti-patronage wrath upon the 
memory of an illustrious namesake of mime who 
led the unpopular side in the Kirk Courts of 
ninety or a hundred years ago; but he disliked 
talking about his age, said nothing respecting 
the date of his birth, and cut the subject short 
by declaring wearily and querulously, “I some- 
times think God has forgotten me.” An Aber- 
deenshire woman of ninety-three, began life asa 
servant in the household of my great-grand- 
father, and, after spending sixty years in service 
in Doctors’ Commons, London, returned to her 
native place to live upon her savings. My 
grandfather and father she knew little or nothing 
about, but her eyes sparkled and her voice 
laughed when she told tales of her first master, — 
what a grave man he was when standing in his 
Sunday’s best and broad bonnet as an elder 
beside the begging plate. As for the date 
of her birth, ia might find it in the books 
of the parish; she only knew what she had 
been told. man in his ninety-seventh 
year, who is resident on the south coast of 
ingland, once gave me an insight into the 
changes which may happen to a man who has 
never left the spot on which he was born during 
the lapse of a century. Seeing him looking 
sadly at the sea, I asked him “what he was 
looking at ?” and he said to me, “I am looking 
where I was born.” “ What! were you born 
in the sea?” “Yes, there, where the sea is 
now, in a house which the sea has swept away. 
The well was hereabouts, somewhere, but I can- 
not see it now. They change everything. The 
parish itself has been taken away with all its 
books.” And this is literally true, for the 
parish church is a ruin of crumbling walls, and 
the parish contains but one inhabitant, who is 
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the keeper of the toll-bar. The register of the 
baptism of this man may be found in the keep- 
ing of a clergyman of a neighbouring parish. 
One more illustration of the rarity of the proofs 
of birth or baptism I have derived from a cen- 
tenarian who is still alive. The captain of 
an East Indiaman who has long retired from 
active life, said to me two years ago, “I’m 
ninety-nine, and I mean to see the two oughts.” 
His wife is not yet in weeds, and he has therefore 
not only seen the two ciphers twice over, but 
the second turned intoaone. This gentleman 
knew nothing whatever to prove the date of his 
birth, believing only that he was born some- 
where in Whitechapel ninety-nine years before 
my conversation with him. 

Hearsays, then, form the bases of the records 
of centenarians in the census and in the reports. 
An. intelligent legislature, aware of the vastly 
important bearings of this subject on questions 
of physiology and pathology, health and disease, 
life and deatli, may one day appoint an officer 
whose special duty it shall be to sift the hear- 
says and search out the missing proofs. 

Two cases supplying the requisite proofs have, 
however, recently come under my notice. In 
Memorials of the Town, Parish, and Cinque 
Port of Seaford, by Mr. Mark Antony Lower, I 
found the following notice: “ Mr. John Banks, 
who died in the early part of 1854, had reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-nine. He left 
about one hundred and fifty descendants, in- 
cluding his eldest son, familiarly known as 


‘young’ John Banks, a vigorous lad closely 
verging on fourscore! who has long held the 
office of serjeant-at-mace to the corporation.” 
When I was last at Seaford, young John 
Banks was in his eighty-ninth year, infirm, not 


from age, but from a severe fall. Asking him 
what proofs he had of the date of birth of his 
father, he answered, “ My grandfather was clerk 
of the parish of East Blatchington, and you will 
find the register of the baptism of my father in 
my grandfather’s handwriting.” The rector of 
East Blatchington, Lewes, having submitted to 
me the volume of the parish register for the 
period, I there read in a fine bold old-fashioned 
hand: “1755, Feb. 9. Bap. John, son of John 
and Ann Banks.” This John Banks had always 
heard from his parents that he was many months 
old when he was baptised. When more than 
ninety, he ran a race with a retired captain or 
skipper, who was between fifty and sixty years 
of age. John Banks was, even up to his death, 
tetehy at being called old. 

The second case is the most complete in the 
annals of longevity. Dr. Barnes, a physician 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
contributed to the fourth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal a sketch of Mr. 
Robert Bowman, of Irthington, Cumberland, 
who completed his hundred and fifteenth year in 
1820. Dr. Barnes examined his register of bap- 
tism in the parish church of Hayton. His name, 
his birthplace, and the year 1705, are very 
legible, but, from being at the foot of the page, 
the month and day are worn out. The baptism 





just before his, took place on the 23rd of Septem- 
er; and the baptism recorded just after his, 
occurred on the 28th of October. Robert Bow- 
man was, therefore, certainly baptised in Sep- 
tember, or October, 1705. He believed him- 
self, that he was born at Bridgewoodfoot—a 
small farm-house near the river Irthing, and 
about two miles from his residence at Irthing- 
ton—about Christmas-time, and some years be- 
fore his baptism, which he remembered. He was 
of middle height, and well built, with a large 
chest. When young, he was rather stout and 
very strong, considering himself a good wrestler. 
He was fond of amusements, and rather partial 
to cock-fighting. His parents both died when 
he was very young, but he remembers them. 
He said he recollected the rebellion of 1715, 
had heard much about it, and seen some 
men running away. When trying his memory, 
Dr. Barnes asked him “if he had ever heard of 
the battle of Waterloo, or of Bonaparte ?” 
He answered that “he had heard too much of 
Bonaparte ; that he was a bad character, and at 
best only a coward ; for, as soon as he found him- 
self in danger, he ran away.” Dr. Barnes having 
heard that he had worked in the trenches 
around Carlisle during the Rebellion of 1745, 
and escaped from them, reminded him that he 
had himself done the same thing. Laughing 
heartily, he confessed that he remained among 
the soldiers only one night, and ran away as 
soon as he onl. He remembered when barle 
was sold at three shillings the Carlisle bushel, 
and oats at eighteenpence; when butter was 
threepence a pound, and eggs were a penny 
the dozen. Wheat and potatoes had not, he 
thought, been then brought into Cumberland. 
Meat and tea were then luxuries for wealthy 
tables. Farmers and yeomen on market-days 
did their business in public-houses, drinking 
glasses of ale or spirits over their bargains. 

Mr. Robert Bowman was always a “top- 
worker” on a sober diet. He had no regular 
hours, retiring and rising sometimes at one hour 
and sometimes at another, just as he felt sleepy; 
and some nights he was never in bed at all. As 
he slept when sleepy, he ate when hungry, 
omitting a meal one day, and on another eating 
four or five meals. Milk, hasty-pudding, pota- 
toes, bread, broth, an egg, a bit of meat, any- 
thing his family were taking, formed his food. 
He was always plainly but warmly and comfort- 
ably clad. His common drink was water, seldom 
tasting wine or spirits; but he did not dislike a 
glass of good ale. He never took tea or coffee. 

e was never drunk but once in his life, and 
that was at a wedding, when his friends deceived 
him in regard to the strength of his liquor. He 
never took snuff or smoked tobacco. He was 
twice ill during the course of his life, once when 
very young, and he had the measles; a second 
time when over a hundred, when he had the 
hooping-cough along with one of his grand- 
children who slept with him. Although he 
suffered several times from severe accidents, he 
never had a medical attendant, and never took 
a dose of medicine, in his life. 
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Bowman did not spare himself what would 
generally be deemed excessive and imprudent 
exposure and fatigue. He prided himself, as 
I have said, on being what he called “a top- 
worker.” Having often occasion to go for lime 
or coals, he generally on these occasions slept 
in the open air all night. Even when eighty 
years of age he worked daily, during part of the 
summer season, in a peat moss a few miles from 
Irthington, and, rather than lose time by re- 
turning home, he would let his horse loose 
upon the common and sleep through the night 
in his cart. The story is told of a Scotch High- 
lander who had been persuaded by his women- 
folks to buy an umbrella, and was met in a 
shower of rain with it carefully kept out of the 
wet under his coat. This Cumberland farmer 
must have cared as little for the rain as the 
Scotch Highlander. If he got wet in the field 
or on the road, he seldom changed his clothes, 
taking to some hard work, such as thrashing in 
the barn, until they got dry. When in the one 
hundred and eighth year of his age, he still applied 
himself to ali kinds of farm labour, hedging, 
reaping, haymaking, gathering, and mounting 
stacks of corn and hay. In his hundred an 
ninth year he walked to Carlisle from Irthington 
and back again in one day with his staff under 
his arm : a distance of about sixteen miles. 

Bowman married at the age of fifty. When 
asked why he was so late in marrying, he an- 
swered, “I never thought much about getting 
a wife, and how I got one Ido not know. I 
think it was by mere accident.” By his mar- 
riage at the age of fifty he had six sons, 
and lived to see them all old enough to be 
themselves grandfathers. He had himself three 
great-grandchildren. His wife was twenty-one 
years younger than himself, and died at the 
age of eighty-one, when he was one hundred 
and two. On his marriage he took a small 
farm, for which he paid a rent of five pounds a 
year, and, by dint of working hard, and saving 

ard, he scraped together money enough to buy 
a small estate, upon which he lived the remainder 
of his life. 

For forty years before his death Bowman 
had not a tooth in his head. Septuagenarians 
whom I have known have been dreadfully 
alarmed on losing their teeth, becoming de- 
spondent, and persuading themselves more and 
more that without teeth they could not masticate 
their food, and that unmasticated food is indi- 
gestible. They forget that mastication is not 
needed for a considerable variety of food, in- 
cluding, among other excellent things, milk, 
eggs, soup, and gravy. When one hundred and 
fifieen, the brown hair of Bowman had be- 
come white, but his skin was soft and delicate, 
neither wrinkled nor shrivelled, and his face ap- 
peared plump, round, and rather florid. His 
sight was so good that he never wore glasses. 
Of a very limited education, he had not worn his 
eyes much by reading; on the contrary, feeding 
his mind on the news of his village and neigh- 
bourhood, the changes and improvements going 
on around him, walking to see the foundation 





laid of the new bridge, and inquiring particularly 
about the canal, at Carlisle. Failing sight, like 
the loss of teeth, being one of the causes of the 
despondency of persons in the decline of life, it 
may be well to record here that no instrument 
in the human machine has such powers of re- 
covering itself as the organ of vision. I was 
once driven by a shower of rain into a cabaret 
on the banks of the Seine. The only guests 
were myself and an octogenarian who was read- 
ing the newspaper without glasses. I congratu- 
lated him on the excellence of his eyes. He 
replied, “I am eighty-six, my eyesight decayed 
many years ago from excessive reading by arti- 
ficial Ireht, and I used every kind of spectacles 
I could get, until at last I could not see to read 
with any. For many years I never tried to read. 
At last one day, about ten years ago, I chanced 
to look upon a newspaper, and, to my great sur- 
prise, I could see the print. I have read ever 
since: and I can see as well as ever I could.” 
This case is far from being a solitary case 
of sight recovered by rest. Bowman’s hearing 
was so good, that when he was one hundred and 
fourteen he could hear the ticking of a watch 
which hung in the window several yards off. 
His sense of smell was extremely acute. This 
circumstance is of far greater importance than 
might be supposed, for it would make him a 
man always careful to avoid foul air, and anxious 
to breathe pure air. 
An account of Bowman’s latter years and 
death was contributed to a recent number of the 
Border Magazine by Dr. Barnes, forty years 
after the publication of his first sketch in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. Mr. 
Bowman slept well during the night, and 
sometimes during the day. A Salisbury phy- 
sician, who died last year over ninety, and 
Father of the Royal Society, answered, when 
askes. what he had done to live so long, “ I have 
always slept all the sleep I could get done.” 
Thirty years ago a book on the Duty and Ad- 
vantages of Early Rising had some vogue, con- 
taining the most pernicious views on sleep, as if 
it were a sort of sensual indulgence, like drunken- 
ness or gluttony. But, during sleep, the nerves 
derive their nourishment from the blood; and 
the great nervous centres, and the brain espe- 
cially, are sound or unsound in proportion as 
they are nourished by sleep. 
Mr. Bowman enjoyed his life in his ordinary 
good health during the three years preceding his 
eath, no particular change taking place until 
the last three*months. His life was less long 
than it would have been, had it not been 
shortened by severe accidents. An injury 
which he received on his right shoulder-joint 
caused the fingers of his right hand to con- 
tract very much, and compelled him to use his 
left hand in eating. 
In his one hundred and ninth year the cold of 
a severe winter made him take to his bed, and 
after six years’ confinement to it (although all 
his limbs were free from complaint with the 
exception of his right hand) he became inca- 
nable of walking without the assistance of two 
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persons. Once every year he was visited by his 
six sons, his numerous grandchildren, and his 
great-grandchildren, who were joined by his 
friends and neighbours in getting up a feast- 
day, which was always to him “a day of great 
rejoicing.” 

Dr. Barnes “has seldom been in the company 
of any one, whether old or young, who enjoyed 
better spirits.” Mr. Bowman was a happy man. 
Old folks, finding their own senses and faculties 
impaired and deadened, generally complain of 
the disagreeable changes and growing degeneracy 
of the times. Bowman did nothing of the 
kind ; being cheerful, good humoured, and easily 
satisfied. ‘The perfect state of his senses and 
faculties kept him from finding fault with the 
habits or manners, or with the changes of the 
successive generations he saw around him. And 
this is the universal remark respecting all very 


old men. All these five or sixscore men have 
been mezry men. They pass their century 
joking. 


Your merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad one tires a mile—a. 


A good conscience is the soul of a right cheer- 
ful tongue. It is doubtful, from the differences 
of testimonies, whether they have all been sober 
in eating and drinking, or well regulated in their 
social instincts ; but the evidence is without a 
flaw or an exception, which proves them to 
have been men who slept soundly and laughed 
heartily. 

In taking the important steps of his life, 
Bowman evinced the sterling quality of com- 
mon sense. In 1745, when but thirty years 
of age, he worked in the trenches of Car- 
lisle, staying, however, only one night with 
the soldiers. No Will-o’-the-Wisp enthusiasm 
for either king, for Charlie, or for Geordie, pre- 
vented him from doing the thing best for him- 
self. Contrast this Cumberland farmer with 
the Burnses. The grandfather and grand-uncles 
of Robert Burns the poet were out in the 
°45, risking their lives and ruining their families 
for the Stuarts. William Burns was obliged to 
go from Kincardineshire to Ayrshire, where the 
disloyalty of his family was unknown, to get 
employment, but where the man superior to his 
station could not succeed in making both ends 
meet. The poet Burns, taking Ellisland, a 
farm offered by a patron, and recommended 
by friends, “judges of land,” and with a soil 
composed, as he found, “of the riddlings of 
creation,” and confiding the work on it to 
servants—“ lasses who did nothing but bake 
bread, and lads who sat by the fireside eating it 
warm with ale’—the swift end was ruin, misery, 
and death. For it was neither the punch-bow! 
nor his poetical genius which wrecked Burns. 
His ruin was caused by a deficiency of selfish- 
ness, by an amiability which yields the sway to 
flattering friends and fawning servants, and 


allows generosity to usurp the place of justice. 
The poems of Burns brought him a thousand 
pounds, and they obtained for his sons commis- 
sions in the civil and military service: it was, 
therefore, the unselfish and unsolid action of his 





mind in reference to his business as a farmer, 
which by worry, by despondency, by despair, 


and by disease, shortened his life. Robert 
Burns was probably born with as good a consti- 
tution as Robert Bowman, and it is important 
to note the reasons why the one life was at least 
a period of one hundred and seventeen years, 
and the other only a span of thirty-seven. 

No veil need be drawn over the closing scene 
of the life of this notable man. Not from in- 
disposition, but for comfort, he took to his bed 
several years before his death, during the cold 
of a severe winter ; and he kept it because he was 
better there than anywhere else. He resided 
with one of his sons upon his own estate, the 
fruit of his industry. Three months before his 
death, without any cause, he began to fancy that 
his family were less attentive to him than 
formerly. His bodily health continuing good 
until the last day or two, his mental faculties 
declined gradually, and then rather suddenly ; 
without pain and without suffering, the powers 
of life gave way, and he died on the evening of 
Friday, June 18, 1823. He died one hundred 
and seventeen years and eight months after his 
baptism; an event which he remembered, and 
he was therefore, most probably, at least in his 
one hundred and twentieth year. 

An oak, said to be six hundred years old, the 
oldest tree in Cumberland, and the last of 
Inglewood Forest, fell by a strange coincidence 
upon the day on which Mr. Robert Bowman 
died; the oldest tree and the oldest man fell 
together. 





IRON PIGS AT A PIC-NIC. 

Nor all who know Coblentz are also ac- 
quainted with the lovely country in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Occasionally a tourist goes out 
of the regular route “up the Rhine,” and makes 
a détour along the banks of its tributary, the 
Lahn, to Ems; but they are few who venture 
to turn aside so far, and Ems is held in the 
season principally by the Russian, German, and 
Polish gamblers, who are permitted by the 
Nassau government to carry on their game here 
unmolested. Any one who has been fortunate 
enough thus to deviate from his course, will 
remember the magnificent scenery through which 
the road to Ems—either rail or turnpike—passes, 
skirting the rapid little Lahn as it turns and 
twists through the deep mountain defile. The 
banks of the river are inhabited by a population 
of miners, not large in number, but here and 
there clustering into villages, composed of ver 
small tumble-down looking houses, among which 
the conical chimneys of smelting furnaces are to 
be seen. Large heaps of ore are frequently 
visible on the river-side, of a dark red colour, 
while the miners themselves, stained by contact 
with the ochreous soil, have more the appear- 
ance of Red Indians than of civilised Teutons. 

It was near one of these mining stations, 
in a beautiful wood full of moss-grown rocks, 
ferns, creepers, and here and there a clear 
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space overgrown with short velvet grass, that 
we pitched our camp for a day. We had 
started from Coblentz in the early morning, a 
merry party of some thirty individuals. By 
means of waggonettes and such like contrivances, 
we had reached a point on the opposite bank of 
the river not far from this spot. Thence we 
had walked down to the river-side where one of 
the queer flat-bottomed wherries had conveyed 
us across the Lahn, and at: twelve o’clock mid- 
day we found ourselves about to encamp, or in 
other words pic-nic. The party consisted of Mr. 
Alison, an English resident of Coblentz, and his 
family, Mr. Barton and family—who were doing 
the “grand tour’—-seven young ladies guarded 
by two fierce elderly “ duennas,” who were sup- 
posed to instruct them in all the languages and 
sciences under heaven, three Cambridge under- 
graduates (a reading party), and a few others of 
both sexes, who were indebted to Mr. Alison’s 
hospitality for their introduction to the party, 
among ee I may reckon myself. Not far 
from our pic-nic ground stood an old and ruinous 
house, of considerable size, inhabited by no 
one, save ghosts and jackdaws; but, never- 
theless, containing a large banqueting-hall or 
ball-room in a tolerable state of preservation. 
The use of this house had been very graciously 
granted to our party by the German baron who 
owned the property in the neighbourhood, and 
it was understood that a dance in the ancient 
mansion would close the proceedings of the day. 

Dinner progressed favourably, amidst a gene- 
ral clatter of knives, forks, and tongues. Pigeon- 

ies, sausage-rolls, sandwiches, cold fowls, a 
Kettle full of hot potatoes, peaches, apricots, 
grapes and jellies, were quickly demolished, 
whilst the popping of the corks securing 
Moselle, and the gurgling of the “ Rhein wein” 
from long-necked bottles, showed that the 
gentlemen were attentive in that quarter, and 
formed a pleasant accompaniment to the general 
confusion. 

We adjourned to our ball-room. A capital 
ball-room too, though there was no glass in the 
windows, but that was so much the better for 
ventilation. Of course there was no carpet on 
the floor, but there was a capital oaken pave- 
ment; there was also a capital crop of hay 
sprouting out between the paving-stones, and 
we noticed that much of the house had been re- 
moved, the material doubtless rendering ex- 
cellent service towards the production of the 
little hovels of the neighbouring village. Dancing 
proceeded to the time of a German fiddler, or 
violinist I should say, whose services had been 
secured at Coblentz for the occasion. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, galops, crowded one upon the 
other. The two elderly ladies began to cast 
wistful glances at their young charges, and at 
last openly declared that they thought it was 
getting rather late, and that they were afraid 
we should not reach Coblentz before dark. Ac- 
cordingly their wishes were acceded to, and wé 
slowly made our way in twos and threes to 
the ferry-boat, on the river-side. We found 
our Charon (a morose old fellow, who seemed 





to live entirely to himself, and by himself, 
in a little hut on the river-side) ready to take 
us; two or three ladies and gentlemen were 
punted across, and Mr. Alison, with his son and 
daughter, were about to follow, when two Ger- 
mans, who, from their dress and general appear- 
ance, evidently belonged to the mining popula- 
tion of the district, stepped up to my friend 
and demanded, in their native tongue, to see the 
gentleman who had invited the pic-nic party to 
this spot. “I am he,” replied Mr. Alison, 
rather surprised. “ Then perhaps you will 
instantly hand over five-and-tweuty thalers 
(three pounds ten shillings) for the use of that 
room.” Mr. Alison replied that he should do 
no such thing, and in rather strong language 
ordered the fellows off. 

“You won’t pay us!” cried the men; “we 
shall see. Heigh! Karl—Bernard—Wilhelm.” 
One seized Alison by the collar, another took 
his son by both arms, and all, accompanied by 
other ruflians who had responded to the sum- 
mons, led off our friends in the direction of 
the smelting furnace. Miss Alison, meanwhile, 
had started off with a speed which only fear can 
give, towards the ferry-boat, and in a few 
minutes startled us all by her sudden appear- 
ance and terrified looks and words. We quickly 
determined that the ladies, with a strong guard 
of gentlemen, should cross the river, while five 
of the party, of whom I was one, should proceed 
to the rescue of Mr. Alison and his son. 

We rushed through the wood in the direction 
Mary Alison had pointed out, breaking brambles, 
branches, and climbers on our way, and at 
length found ourselves at the door of the smelt- 
ing-house. There seemed to be some unusual 
excitement within, and the sound of Alison’s 
voice was drowned in the clamorous jargon of 
the savage creatures who surrounded him. The 
smelting-house was a large square building, 
with four entrances, sufficient to admit of the 
passage of a cart and horse ; at one end was the 
furnace, apparently then reducing ore, and 
blazing with great ferocity; sand was arranged 
on the floor to receive the molten stream when 
it should be let out of its prison; and one of the 
upper doors in the furnace was open, through 
which the flames could be seen leaping up, 
mingled with smoke. On entering, we found 
our friends stripped of their clothes; the son 
tied to a beam which formed a support to the 
roof; the father pinioned, and about to be 
fastened to a chain suspended from a crane, 
which was probably used for shifting the metal 
when cast. The Germans, six in number, were 
in a state of great excitement, and seemed to 
anticipate an excellent joke. lt was evidently 
their intention to hoist our poor friend, by 
means of the crane, in front of the open door 
of the furnace, and to roast him, while they 
watched his struggles from below. It is hardly 
eredible that these ruffians should have con- 
trived such a diabolical outrage on an unoffend- 
ing person; but I write the exact truth, and 
can only suppose that the men, being free from 
work that day, had partaken rather too freely 
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of their favourite “ Kirsch,” and, maddened by 
its influence, were acting like demons. We 
first liberated young Alison, and then pro- 
ceeded to encounter the men who surrounded 
his father. Two brawny Germans were soon 
sprawling on the sandy floor, and each of us 
was now opposed to his man, for the two had 
been only temporarily disposed of. Our object 
was to keep the miners from the doorway, in 
order that Alison might escape, trusting to our- 
selves to save ourselves. 

Our opponents seemed to have no notion 
of letting us go, and rushed on us with great 
ferocity. Twice I floored my man, for I found 
that by keeping him at a respectful distance 
and practising the English science, I had a 
great advantage: he, however, nothing daunted, 
rose from the dust and repeatedly endeavoured 
to close with me. Once in the grasp of those 
powerful arms, I knew I should be at their 
owner’s mercy, so I kept wide of them and hit 
out. I perceived that my friends were adopting 
a similar course, and I was hoping that we might 
come to a parley, when I heard a cry from 
Alison, behind me, and saw him stretched on the 
ground. A burly miner, with yellow hair and a 
shaggy beard and moustache of the same colour, 
stood over him, holding in his hand a bar ofiron 
some three feet long, and as thick as his own arm. 
I afterwards learnt that my friend had vainly 
endeavoured to make his way past this fellow, 
who guarded the doorway, and appeared from 
his general manner and huge size to be the 
leader of the party. At last, enraged at the 
immobility of his opponent, he had launched out 
a well directed blow at his nose, which staggered 
him, and served to open a passage for escape. 
He rushed forward, and turning round to ob- 
serve the state of affairs, had just time to per- 
ceive the fellow raising the iron bar above his 
head. He held up his arm to break the force 
of the blow, and remembered nothing else when 
he told the story. 

Matters seemed now to be taking a still 
more desperate turn; for the other miners, per- 
ceiving the success which had attended their 
leader’s prowess with the iron “ pig,” proceeded 
to help themselves to similar weapons, which 
lay in a large pile at one corner of the smelting- 
room, ready for carting. I felt that the only thing 
to be done, was, to attempt to wrest the bar from 
my opponent. The man who had stunned 
Alison was now employed in rifling his pockets, 
regardless of the blood which streamed from his 
arm and head. Soon young Alison joined his 
father on the floor, felled by a fearful blow from 
one of those sameiron bars. In struggling with 
my man, who was fast getting the better of me, 
I slipped, stumbled, and fell. I expected to be 
murdered aud robbed, and I had given up hope, 





when I heard a shot, and almost at the same 
moment my adversary, who was kneeling on me, 
dropped the bar from his hand on to my leg, 
and giving a cry of “Och mein Got!” placed 
his left arm to kis shoulder where a bullet had 
entered. 

The smell of gunpowder had a wonderful 
effect on all of them, and soon, to my great 
joy, I perceived them skulking off behind the 
furnace. I quickly gained my legs, and found 
our friend Mr. Barton, who had stayed by the 
river with the ladies, standing at one of the 
entrances, revolver in hand. Mr. Barton was a 
cool hand at anything of this sort, and, finding 
we did not return, had followed our trail : little 
doubting that the small weapon he had that 
day purchased at Coblentz would effectually 
scare the miners. 

“T didn’t think I should make this use of you 
to-day !” said he, apostrophising the pistol. “ But 
what’s this? Is Alison dead ? Ah! Only stunned, 
I see. Pick up father and son, and bring them 
down to the river. Ill cover your retreat.” 
And then he warned the miners, in the usual 
style, that the first man who moved might con- 
sider himself dead. Slowly we carried poor 
Alison and his son towards the river: our own 
limbs almost giving way at each step we took, 
after the fearful excitement we had gone through. 
We were all more or less injured; one had a 
black eye; another was suffering from a severe 
blow in the back, administered by one of the 
bars of iron; as for myself, I felt dreadfully 
shaken by my last fall, and, moreover, was 
temporarily crippled by a blow on the leg. 
After crossing the river, we poured cool water 
on the faces of the injured men, and soon 
brought them round sufficiently to show us that 
they were still living. On reaching the main 
road, which was at some distance from the river, 
we found the party awaiting us, and we all pro- 
ceeded back as quickly as circumstances would 

ermit. Mr. Alison was laid up for a month: 

oth the bones in his fore-arm being fractured, 
and a broad wound six inches in length inflicted 
on his scalp: he has never since been the man 
he was. His poor son had an attack of brain 
fever, the effects of which are still upon him. 
Large sums of money have been spent in endea- 
vouring to trace the men who attacked us, but 
they appear, soon after the occurrence, to have 
decamped. The Prussian police shirked the 
business, and declared that the responsibility 
rested with the government of Nassau, who in 
their turn referred the matter back to the au- 
thorities at Coblentz. Between the two no re- 
dress has yet been obtained, nor have the men 
been captured. This is a specimen of the ac- 
tivity of the local police authorities acting under 
the direction of the excellent Government ! 
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